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All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it. 








For Summer Reading—The Best New Novels, 


“*Places its author beyond question in the first rank of American novelists.” 





Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill, author of ‘‘T'HE CeLesriry.” With 
Cloth, $1.50 eight full-page illustrations by MALCOLM FRASER. 
? e 





The publication of this novel had to be postponed because a large first edition proved insuffi- 
cient to fill advance orders, and was exhausted a week before the date first set for issue. 


The action of the story moves between the cavalier colony of Maryland and the London of George Selwyn 
and Horace Walpole. Greater contrasts could hardly be imagined than its deep, strong plot, and the skillful 
lightness of the clever hit over which every one was laughing last summer, but this is quite as original and even 
more tensely interesting ; one reviewer, after reading advance sheets, calls it ‘* 4 masterpiece of story- -telling.” 


By Winston Churchill. 
A clever achievement .. . and 


“Itis the purest, keenest fun; . ‘ 
one of the most clever and inimitable I he Celebrity. AN EPISODE. adorned with a portrait or two more liv- 
hits imaginable.” ing than mere pen work.’ 
—The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. —The Nation, 


Eighth Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ 





Tristram Lacy: or, THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. M~<‘lock, author of 
‘THE NEw Repus tic,” ‘‘Is Lire WortH LivinG ?” ETC, 
Cloth, $1.50. 





“Keen and clever. Full of characteristic touches of humor and human nature.’’—ASook Reviews. 


Men’s Tragedies. By R. V. Risley. A volume of short stories of unusual force. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Take hold on the imagination irresistibly. They are sure to be widely read.”"—Oxtlook. 
“* They are masterpieces in tragedy which recall some of the best work of English and French dramatic romanticists,”’ 
‘* Extraordinary stories.""— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 





—Boston Herald 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland, author of “Tur Trait «1 





Cloth, $1.50 THE GOLDSEEKER” (WVear/v Ready), ‘* Main TRAV- 
4 = ELLED ROADs,” ETC., ETC. 
‘**It would not surprise me if there arose over [it] . . . a fierce debate which might easily make this one of the books of the 


year.’’—W, ‘I. STEAD. 


The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. By Mrs, Henry Dudeney. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tt falls but little short of being a masterpiece . . . a remarkable book.’’—-R. H. Sropp ARD—. Mail and Express. 
“ Tragical and pathetic from start to finish . . . it holds the reader with a terrible fascination, 


-Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, 


Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly, formerly Consul-General in 
j a } S S 
Cloth, $1.50. Mexico for the United States. 








“ Unusually interesting.""—Commercial Advertiser. “ Unique and truly captivating.’’"—Courer, Boston. 


Hugh Gwyveth. By Beulah Marie Dix. 7Z%ird Zaition. ‘That the first work of 





Cloth, $1.50 an unknown young author should reach a third edition in three 
5] . . . . . 
weeks of publication confirms such opinions as:— 
* Well-written and stirring.” — 7he Press, Philadelphia, ** Engrossingly interesting.’-—Courzer, Boston, 


The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. Second Edition. The first 
Cloth, $1.50. edition was exhausted on the third day after publication. 





* Exceedingly interesting.”"—Chicago News. “A rattling good railroad story.”"—Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 





The Maemillan Company, Publishers, New York. 








Ethics and Revelation 
By HENRY S. NASH 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘‘GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE.” 
“One of the most helpful and valuable treatises in the 
language.”’— The Tribune, New York. 
‘* The highest thought wedded to the noblest utterance, clear 
and strong and telling.’,-— 7he Churchman. 


Cloth 
$1.50 


these things, and who gave Thee this authority ? 


FOR CHILDREN 


Introduction and brief notes. 
VotuME I. THE OLp TESTAMENT, 50 Cents 


** Pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and parents, will render a 
valuable service to the young, and to every interest of education 
and religion, by the wide circulation of this volume and its 
companion volume of New Testament stories. 

*“We congratulate alike the editor and publishers of these 
attractive books.’’—Rev. R. S. MacArtuur, Pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church. 


By ELLIS 
YARNALL 


Old Cambridge 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


‘* Pleasant gossip most enjoyable and valuable. 
—Evening Telegraph. 


” 


The first of a series of National Studies in 
American Letters, edited by GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, 
and designed to give to our literature, as a national 
expression, a more just importance and truer per- 
spective than it yet presents in popular knowledge. 


JUST READY 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THEOLOGICAL INTEREST 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd 


Cloth 
$1.50 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution 
for Human Guidance 


By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘CHRIST AND THE JEWISH LAw.” 


Historical and critical—a sketch of the growth of 
the evolutionary systems of ethics, and a study of 
their claims to authority. 


The Sermon Delivered at the Ordination of Dr. Briggs 


By the Rev. GEORGE W. DOUGLAS, D.D. 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, Bishop of New York. 

The hot discussion preceding Dr. Briggs’ ordination has shown it to be of interest to such numbers as to 

call for the wider circulation of the timely sermon by Dr. Douglas from the text: By what authority doest Thou 

The pamphlet contains a noteworthy introduction by Bishop 
Potter who says of Dr. Briggs: ‘‘ the Christian student is incomparably richer for his labors,” 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 


Books from the Sacred Scriptures 
presented in Modern Literary Form 


Single volumes, Cloth, 50 cents each; leather, 60 cents. 


Edited by RicHarD G. Mouton, Professor of Literature in English at the University of Chicago. 
In two volumes, of which the first is supplied also in five parts. 


Paper, 8vo, 25 Cents 


BIBLE STORIES 


With 


Vo.tuME II, THE New TESTAMENT, 50 Cents 


** To make children acquainted with these stories as they are 
told in the English Bible is itself an education in literature 
and a preparation for an education in history, nor would it be 
easy to find anything else better calculated to awaken the higher 
motives of action than these stories as here told.’-—Rrv, Lyman 
ABBoTT, editor of The Outlook, till recently Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, LITERARY, POLITICAL, ETC, 


Wordsworth and the Coleridges 


With Other Memories, Literary and Political 
Memories of life-long friendships with Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
and Lord Coleridge, talks with men of letters, public affairs, 
and churchmen,—a volume of unusual breadth of interest. 


‘Contains many things that are new and much that is important.” 


Cloth, 8vo 
Price $3.00 


The Life of Henry A. Wise 


By His Grandson, the late BARTON H. WISE, 
of the Richmond, Virginia, Bar. With Portrait, etc. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $3.00 


Full of interest and value—the life of a well-known 
statesman, the famous war governor of Virginia; 
a prominent member of the Virginia Bar, ranking 
high in the political counsels of his party, a minister 
to Brazil, an able Governor of his State in its most 
serious crises, and fighting its battles from the be- 
ginning of the Civil War to Appomattox. 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home 


By SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Suferintendent.of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 


Cloth, $1.25 


Collected papers read before the American Social Science and the National Educational Associations, and 
at Harvard, Boston or Chicago Universities, during recent lecture courses. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
Superbly illustrated from original Japanese drawings and photographs 
A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE 


By Mrs. 
Letters 
from 
Japan: 


The 
Making 
of 
Hawaii 


The 
Philippine 
Islands 
and Their 
People 


Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, 8vo 
$4.00 


HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘*‘ PALLADIA,” ‘‘ A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS,” etc. 


‘* Every one of her letters is a valuable contribution.” —Zterature. 


“* A captivating book.” —Zvening 


“The make up of these volumes is exceptionally fine at every point, and their value is enhanced by 


exquisite illustrations.” —PAzladelphia 


ost, Chicago. 


Ledger. 


**One of the best books of travel of the year.”"—Phtladelphia Times. 


Japanese cover design. 


In two volumes. 8vo, $7.50 





By Prof. WILLIAM FRE- 
MONT BLACKMAN, Yale 
University. 

Cloth. Nearly Ready. 

A sober and comprehensive 
discussion of the forces of late 
at work in the Islands, 


THE BEST BOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OB- 
SERVATION AND EXPERIENCE 
WITH SUMMARY OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, 

By DEAN C. WORCES- 
TER, member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, at present in 
the Islands. 

“Should be read by every Amer- 
ican. It is the most comprehensive, 
intelligent, and impartial description 
of the Archipelago obtainable.” 

—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, 
author of *‘ MAIN TRAVELLED 
ROADs,” ete. 


Cloth, $1.50. Nearly Ready. 

Sketches in prose and verse, 
the literary results of the au- 
thor’s recent tramp overland to 
the gold fields. 


By Maj. G. J. YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. 

An up-to-date account of con- 
ditions and events of the past 
year ; an admirable complement 
to Prof. Worcester’s book. 

* Of striking and timely interest.” 

—New York Herald, 

‘*Aninteresting and valuable book.”’ 

—The Independent. 

“Brightly and amusingly written 

—full of general information.” 
—BSoston Herald. 








Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


“A charming book.” —Literature. 


wey 


A German Garden’ emits a flower-like aroma of fresh- 


ness and purity.”-—KaTE SAwBoRN. 


Cloth, $1.75 


“If you want 
to know 


anything about 


anybody 
get a copy of 


‘Who’s Who.’ ”’ 


—Truth. 


Just Ready 
$3.00 net 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1898 
American Editor, CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
General Editor for the British Empire, etc., J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary Royal Geographical Society. 


A Solitary Summer 


By the author of ** Et1zABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN,” 
| * Delicate, sympathetic observations,” is The Outlook's de- 
scription of the volume to which this is a companion. 


Cloth, $1.50 


| 
| 





TWO INDISPENSABLE 


WHO’S WHO, 


AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL 


OF LIVING CELEBRITIES, CHIEFLY 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
Edited by DOUGLAS SLADEN 
Red Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
1899 


JICTIONARY ¢: Te: 
DICTIONARY Great Britain ; 
papers, with 
correspondents ; 


hundreds additional American Biographies. 


AN IDEAL HANDBOOK OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1899 





“Has very ly c b ized as f the 
4s very properiy come to be recognized as one of the 


most ind 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


spensable of handbooks.” —Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“It is emphatically without a peer in its range of statistical 
work, and is conceded to be absolutely authentic.” 


Among NEW TABLEs are: 
Government officials in the Kingdom of 
Chief 
their editors 
Chief 
ways, with their presidents ; 
Ladies bearing English Titles ; 650 addi- 
The 1899 Edition among its new features has some tional Peculiarly Pronounced Names, 


ee 


The 
Trail 
of the 
Goldseeker 


The 
Philippines 
and 
Around 
About 


Just Ready. 
Cloth, 8vo 
$2.50 


Principal 


American news- 
and London 
American Rail- 
American 












American Edition 
1899 


Buffalo Commercial, 




















FOUR BOOKS FOR 


SUMMER READING. 





Mr. DOOLEY 
In Peace and in War. 


Mr. Dooley is now in his fiftieth thousand. There 
has been no such witty and amusing book for years. 
Mr. Dooley is to be grouped with the classics of Ameri- 
can humor,— Hosea Biglow, Artemus Ward, and Mark 
Twain. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


THE PEDAGOGUES: 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 


A story of the humors and contrasts of life in that 
little-knowr department of the University, the Harvard 
Summer School. The season is likely to bring forth 
few more readable and entertaining novels. 


Cloth, decorative, $1.25. 





ON THE BIRDS’ HIGHWAY. 
By Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 


One of the most beautiful and interesting of recent 
‘Bird Books,’’ containing over sixty illustrations from 
pho.graphs by the author, and a remarkable frontis- 
piece in colors from a painting by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 

Cloth, decorative, $2.00. 


THE YELLOW WALL PAPER. 
By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


This little tale was published in a magazine seven 
years ago, and, although never before issued separately, 
it has won its place, in the opinion of those to whom it 
is familiar, as one of the most powerful of American 
stories. 

Paper boards, 50 cents. 














For sale everywhere or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 
BOSTON 

















Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books | 


TIVERTON TALES 


By ALICE Brown, author of “ By Oak and Thorn,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Twelve stories of rural life, showing rare observation, humor. 
sympathy, and refinement—the same charm which made Miss 
Brown’s “* Meadowgrass”’ so popular. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP 


And Other Plain Americans. By MAry Hart- 
WELL CATHERWOOD, author of “ The Lady of 
Fort St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, describing life in those States during successive stages 
ot the present century. 


EVERY-DAY BUTTERFLIES 


Descriptions of 60 common Butterflies, by Dr. 
SAMUEL H. SCUDDER, a butterfly expert, with 
8 full-page colored illustrations and many in text. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


A capital book for beginners in bird study, by 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. With 8 colored 
Pictures and 36 full-page and smaller ones. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


THADDEUS STEVENS 


By SAMUEL W. MCCALL. 
men Series.” 16mo, $1.25. 


_A reliable and very interesting biography of “The Great 
Commoner ” who was so conspicuous a figure in Congress dur- 
ing the war for the Union. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 


By HuGo MUinsTERBERG, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, §2.00. 


Professor oni, who is ‘an authority in his domain 
here offers a very valuable book tre=ting of Psychology in its 
relation to Physiology. Education, Art, History, and Mysticism. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 


Translated into English by GEORGE H. PALMER, 
Professor in Harvard University. With an In- 
troduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 


This translation is of equal excellence with Professor Palmer's 
admirable translation of the Odyssey. It has the force and 
tluency of an original work. 


HERMIONE AND OTHER POEMS 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. Small 16mo, $1.10. 


In “‘ American States- 





These poems are of the same high order of thought and poctic 
charm with Sill’s two other books—Poems, and the Hermitace. 


N. B.—Send for H. M. & Co.’s Summer Bulletin 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; tf East 17th Street, New York 

















For the Out-Door Season 





“ Here are new colors and new beauties held up to those who see well already, with 
new eyes for those who cannot see at all..—New York Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS” 


How To KNoW THE FERNS 


A GUIDE TO THE NAMES, HAUNTS, AND HABITS OF 
QUR NATIVE FERNS 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 


(FORMERLY MRS. DANA) 


With 144 illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. 
Crown 800, $1.50 net 
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CONTENTS 


Ferns as a Hobby 
When and Where to Find 


Ferns 


CONTENTS 


Description of Genera 
How to Use the Book 
Guide 

Fern Descriptions 


Index 
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Explanation of Terms 


Fertilization, Decelopment 
and Fructification of 
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HUVAERATANEDONACHOUE NUGHEF ETF 


“AFTER a delightful introductory chapter on ‘ Ferns as a Hobby,’ the author goes on to the expianaition of 
terms, to the fertilization, development, and fructification of ferns, the notable fern families, and the 

description of individual ferns. The illustrations, by camera and pencil, are numerous and exceedingly fine 

completing a book that must prove a lasting delight to all nature-lovers.”"—Boston /vening Transcrift. 


“ THis book follows the plan of ‘Howto Knowthe = «& or the ferns, as of the flowers, she writes as one 

Wild Flowers’ [now in its 43d thousand]. It is whofnot only knows but loves them. The charm 
fully illustrated, and will be of great service to all who of her fern book isas irresistible and pervading as is the 
have not had the opportunity of early training in wood- charm of nature itself. 
lore. ‘Howto Know the Ferns’ not only identifies the 
ferns, but their family relations and neighbors. It 
will beyond doubt receive a general welcome.”— The 
Outlook. 


This gifted and enthusiastic 
naturalist knows the ferns literally ‘like a book,’ and 
her book makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore 
ot fern life an easy and a delightful task.’"—New York 
Mail and Express. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 


A GUIDE TO THE NAMES, HAUNTS, AND HABITS OF OUR COMMON WILD FLOWERS 
Forty-third thousand, revised and enlarged 


With 156 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net 


“ I AM delighted with it. . . .You have combined love of outdoor life with what gives a tenfold zest to this 
love—the trained literary appreciation of the writers who have had eyes to see and the skill to write about 
what they have seen in the woods and fields.’"—Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS !°9°157_ BIRTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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The Outlook 





NEW BOOKS 


Vassar Studies 


By JULIA A. SCHWARTZ, A.M. (’96). With 
J1 illustrations. 12mo, 328 pages, $3.25. 


Miss Schwartz’s collection of studies has been planned to 
reproduce, by means of emphasizing in each paper a character- 
istic element or quality of student life, a faithful impression of 
the spirit and the personality of modern Vassar. She has 
treated of character rather than incident; yet her stories are 
not lacking in action nor in the picturesque background ot col- 
lege pastime as well as inat of college work. 


Miss Cayley’s 


Adventures 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ Flowers and Their 
Pedigrees,” ctc. With 80 illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is the obverse of the old story of the youth who starts 
forth with a sound heart and tuppence in his pocket to win his 
fortune. Mr. Allen’s youth is a girl, a graduate of Girton, who 
1s left penniless, and who is compelled to make her own way in 
life. Her varied experiences are told in Mr. Allen’s old-time 
graceful manner, which won for him an international reputation. 


Industrial Cuba 


Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial 
Conditions, with Suggestions as to the Opportuni- 
ties Presented in the Island for American Capital, 
Enterprise, and Labor. By ROBERT P. POR- 
TER, Special Commissioner for the United States, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico. With 62 illustrations and 
4 maps, 8vo, 438 pages, $3.50. 


This volume deals with the economic and political condition 
and outlook in Cuba. It deals with the live questions in that 
island which are interesting every intelligent citizen in the 
United States. There is literally no chapter in it that does not 
nave some bearing and which does not give useful information 
on the problems which the Administration is endeavoring to 
solve. 


Nature Studies in 
Berkshire 


With 16 illustrations in photogravure from original 
photographs by Arthur Scott. By JOHN COLE- 
MAN ADAMS. Large 8vo, 228 pages, gilt top 
(in a box). $4.50. 


A collection of prose pictures of skies and woods and fields, 
intermingled with the reflections of a writer who is at once a 
philosopher and a poet, one who enjoys profoundly the beauties 
of the Berkshire Hills and who possesses the art of enabling his 
reader to share in his enjoyment. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘*Books for 
the Country ”’ sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON 





Out-Door Life 


Bird Life. A Guide to the Study of 
Our Common Birds 











By Frank M. CHAPMAN. With 75 full-page Plates and 
numerous Text Drawings. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. The same, 
with Lithographic Plates in colors, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 


The Art of Taxidermy 
By JOHN Row Ley. Cloth, $2.00. 
Insect Life 


By Joun H ENRY COMSTOCK. en’ | Edition, cloth, $2.50; 
eachers’ and Students’ Edition, $1.50, 

Familiar Life in Field and Forest 

Familiar Features of the Roadside 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 




















By F. ScHuYLER MATHEWS. $1.75 each. q 


Mr. Bullen’s Two Books 


Idylis of the Sea 
By FRANK T. BULLEN. Uniform Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Cruise of the Cachalot 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. By FrANK T. BuL- 
LEN, First Mate. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















BORA, 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 





Save on Books ’ 
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to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 
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Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 





An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 
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F. E. GRANT |, 


23 West Forty-second Street, New York e 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





























lan Maclaren 


The first of four stories picturing new and 
peculiarly interesting phases of Scottish life 
with all the sweet pathos and humor of “ Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier-Bush.” 


JOSIAH QUINCY 


Gives an interesting account of “ The Work 
of a Modern City.” 


JULIAN RALPH 


Contributes a strong Russian story—‘“In the 
Grip of the 
Tsar.” 


—on their way home from school Co = 5 
they loitered to study him, 


standing in the gateway of his A 
stables, straddling his legs (ye 


The Making of a Merchant 


The first of three practical papers by Hariow N. 
HIGINBOTHAM, of Marshall Field & Co., full of sound 
common sense for young business men. 


ROBERT BARR 


HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM. Tells of his troubles as a prisoner of the Sultan. 


The Woman Who Disliked Snobs 


A finely satirical sketch in the “ People I Admire in Society” series. 


ALL IN THIS[F 


WEEK’S NUMBER | THE SATURDAY 
Date of June3 ft EVENING POST 


To be had of All Newsmen Founded A‘D! 1728 by Benj. ‘Franklin, 
at 5 Cents the Copy 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





The Packard School 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, in 1858, as 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ComMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


STENOGRAPHIC 
SHORTHAND 


DEPARTMENT 


TYPEWRITING 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, 


PENMANSHIP 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


NEW YORK CITY 





New York City 2 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers? Agency 


Supphes,/ree of ¢ -harge, Colleges, Schools, 
Families with ‘Teachers. Recommends 
schoois. Rents and sells school property. 
Music and Art Bureau, ‘Telephone 1332 18th. 
John C. Rockwell, 3 E. 14th St. N. Y. City. 


New York City 


Connecticut 





THE 
° . 
National Dramatic Conservatory 
The Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44th St., near Fifth Ave., New York 
F, F. MACKAY, Director 
assisted by an B  -~ corps of teachers. A prac- 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and fainilies ; a ises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


tical training school where are taught read- 
ing, recitation, oratory, and the art of acting. 
A summer term of six weeks will commence 
July 6th. The regular fall term will com- 
mence Oct.4. Prospectus and full particulars 
mailed free. 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Our little book will make a revelation to 
ros of the peaeiaines that are open to your 
y of life and education in a goo po dt y I 
shall be glad to mail it to you, and you will 
be glad to read it. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
6 West 48th St., and Annex 


MISS SPENCE’S 
BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Number in each class limited 
to eight pupils. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY —New York City 


Ceachers College 


The professional schoo! of Columbia Un- 
versity for the training of general teachers 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
instructors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. F ‘ellowships and scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 annually. Cata- 
logue sent on application to the Secretary, 

James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 
FOR 


Classical School airts 


3oarding and 








17th year. Opens Sept. 28. 
day pupils. mits to college. 
He LEN ai ScovILLe, P ripcipal, | 

2042 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lip-Reading Taught 
to the Deaf 


Impediments in Speech Corrected. 
Children or adults. Summer Courses in 
New York or Montclair, N. J. 

DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls and Children, No. 8 West 83d St. 
The Helburn No. 35 West 90th St. 


For boys and girls. 
School Thoroughly Graded 
High School. 


from Kindergarten to 
Reopened October 3d. 
New York, N. Y., 321 East 15th Street 
Woman's Medical College of the N.Y. 
Infirmary for Women and Children 
34th Annual Session see October 1, 1899. 


Four years’ course. 
EmiLy BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YorK 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 

















California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff. Ventura Co., California, 
és in the Ojai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
in Southern California. 
SHER we N D. THACHE 
(A.B., LL.B., Yale), thud Master. 
u "ILLIA at L. THACHER, 
(A.B., Vale), Associate Head Master. 
An illustrated article about the school 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb. 
ath issue of The Outlook. 





Connecticut 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Eleven boys 
of this year’s class will enter college 








A temz and Home for Ten Boys, 
a Conn. Academy 74th year; 
Home 20th. Noted for successful mental, 
moral, and physical development of pupils, 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful 
home. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Reter- 
ences. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 





HE CORNWALL SCHOOL, 

Cornwall, Conn., a home schoo 

for boys. College Preparatory, Academic, 

Commercial Courses, and Manual Train- 
ing. Limited members. 

66th Year Opens 


Hartford =n Xergren. 
Theological 


Unexcelled 

Advantages for College bY 
Graduates. Full infor. SCMMINALY 
mation on application to 

Professor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Gut Woodside Seminary 
7 kaos Sfor Girls Address now for ¢ = 


cular for Sept. 27, 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principai. 


Miss J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Old Lyme, Conn. _ Fine buildings. beau- 
tiful surronndings. Every comfort and ad- 
vantage. Coll ege Preparatory or Elective 
course. Mrs. RicHARD SILL GRISWOLD 
FOR 


THE NEW HAVEN SCHOOL fei 


56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Connecticut 


Finishing and college preparatory courses of 
sadly. One hour and a half from New York. 
Send for circular. Mrs. AND Miss Caby 


NORWICH ART SCHOOL "oR" 


Offers the best opportunities for study of 
Drawing, Painting, Design, and Modeling to 
students of both sexes. Locality remarkable 
for its beauty. School attached to Slater 
Museum. General education may be car! ed 
forward 1n classes of Free Academy. A !im- 
ited number of girls will be received i 
a home where every advantage is fou x 
Two _ scholarships, Selraying tuigion fee, 
awarded on competition. Graduate scholar 
shi sin Art League, New York, and School 
t Drawing and Painting, Boston. For tuil 
at address Ozias Dovag, Directvr- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Connecticut 


Illinois 





oe Sg ore ai, Gua 
%e Institu or Girls 
Miss Baird’s 44 miles from NewYork 
City. Primary, hota and College Pre- 
paratory Classes. Music, “Art, and the Lan- 
guages. New buildings, steam heat, incan- 
descent light. 


Gymnasium, 28th year. 
The Misses Vinton’s Schgo! for 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN., 
will reopen Thursday, October 5, 1899. 





Only 30 New Girls 


can be admitted to The Fran- 
ces Shimer Academy of 
the University of Chicago, to 
fill vacancies next year. 
class scholastic work. Very 
superior advantages in Music and Art. New 
dormitories, ————- and class rooms. 
Fall term opens Sept 
Rev. Wn. eee. = Mt. Carroll, Il. 





PE, CATHARINE AIKEN 
CHOOL. Suburban to New York. 
Certificate agente to leading Colleges. Aca- 
demic, Col cette meng an Special 
Courses. For circular, etc., address Mrs. 
H annie? BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN (Wel- 
lesley, B.A.), Principal, STAMFoRD, Conn. 


STAMFORD, 

The King School CONNECTICUT. 
College or business preparation. One hun- 

dred and twelve boys successfully pre — 

for college. Special care for young 

Refers to Dean of Yale i. as board- 

ing pupils. $600. 3. 


The Choate School for Boys 


Wallin PEMAN, AX Connecticu 
M ARK re A.M., Principal 
References : 
Hon. Wm. G. Choate, New York; 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


ROSEMARY HALL 


A Country School for Girls 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr. Miss Ruvutz- 
Rees, Prin.,Wallingford, Conn. Tenth year 
will begin Oct. 2, 1899. 


AYDEN HALL (formerly Young 
Ladies’ Institute), Windsor, Conn. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Its cer- 
uuficate admits to five colleges. Thorough 
instruction and_kind oe. Terms $350 to 
$300. For circulars addre: 
MISS J.S. WIL LIAMS, Prin. 

















District of Columbia 


CHEVY CHASE 


French and English School for Girls. Sub- 
urb of Washington. French the language of 


the pases, 
‘Mile. L. M, BOULIGNY, Principal. 
Miss & “PETTIGREW Assist. Aten 
Chevy Chase P. O 


Want Good Work ? 


Then work for the U.S. Gov’t. Over 
85,000 Positions filled through Civil Service 
Examinations. We teach and aid you 
to secure employment. Write, enclosing 
stamp, for information to 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 
Sta. B, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


10 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse ELizABETH HARRISON 
Associate Principals. 

No field of educational work offers such op- 
portunities as the kindergarten, whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of one’s own cul- 
ture. influence, and usefulness, or financially. 
Colles e reopens September 5th. Send for 
curriculum, Address Dept. F. 


Ke NILWORTH HALL.—Boarding- 
School for Girls in Kenilworth, a wr a 
thor- 

















tulsuburb of C hicago. Delightful home ; 
Sigh instructic or new catalogue, address 
Mrs. Mary Keyes Bascock, Kenilworth. 


Indiana 

ose Pol ytechnic Institute.— A Col- 
lege of Engineering. Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Civil Engineering ; Chemical Courses ; 
Architecture. Extensive shops. Modernly 
equipped laboratories in all departments. Ex- 
penees | rice th year. For catalog address 
Cc. L. MEES, President. Terre Haute, Ind. 


_Maine 


St. Catharine’ Ss ; Hall 


Augusta, Maine 
The Diocesan School for Girls 








The instruction is of the highest grade, 
yet ye early expenses are only $350. ‘Thor- 
oughly new and modern appointments. 
Pleasant climate. General, college pre- 
paratory, and musical courses. Address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN 














Massachusetts 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD BOYS 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1899. 





Massachusetts 





This entire building, and two annexes, are 
devoted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Accessible to musical events of eyery na- 
ture. The best mastersin music, elocution, 
and languages that money can command. 
George W. Chadwick, femeci uw Director. 
Prospectus free. RANK W. HALE, 
General ae Boston, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
An Endowed School for both sexes. Located 
among the hills of N. Central Mass. Certifi- 
cate admits to best colleges. New buildings. 
Excellent advantages in music. $200 a_year. 
H.S.Cowell, A.M., Prin., Ashburnham, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


FOR GIRLS. A select school for limited 
number of pupils. Send for School Manual. 
Mr. ART iUR GILMAN, Director, 36 
Concord Avenue, C ambridge, Mass. 











Massacuusetts, Greenfield. 
PROSPECT HILL 
SCHOOL for Girls. 
32d year. Graduate, elective, 
and college preparatory 


SUPE. N 


Wy 


courses. Illustrated circular. 
iss Ida foster, Miss 
Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL ,2r, 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar- 
ten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket- 
ball. | sag ated catz me ‘Miss CONANT 
and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 








Andover Theological Seminary 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

The next Seminary year begins Sept. 20. In 
order that students may have opportunity to 
attend the meetings of the International Con- 
greqatiqns’ Cs Council (Sept. 20-28) lectures will 
not begin until Sept. 29. For Catalogue and 
information address Pror. GEORGE HARRIS. 


WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
Norton, Mass. 28 miles from Boston. 
65th year begins Sept. 13. Advanced courses 
for high school graduates and others not 
wishing full college course ; also college pre- 
paratory and special. Art and music. Gym- 
nasium, outdoor sports, extensive grounds, 
Best home influences.’ For. circular and 

illustrations address the President, 
ev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D. 


Boston, Mass. 


Roxbury Latin School 


(Founded 1645.) 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster 


Prepares for Harvard. Exceptional educa- 
tional advantages. Refined home in the 
* Admiral Winslow House.’ 
De Normanptr, D.D., 
Pres. of Trustees. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 








JAMES 





FE RRY HALL Seminary for Y oung 


Women. College Preparato: 
College, Elective Coupons. ocal and 
mental Music, Elocution, Ph 
jeertincate admits to Smith, — Welles- 
an Lake Forest Coll Address 

Iss nar L. SARGENT, La ce Forest, Ill, 


— 
nstru- 


sical Training. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For 
circulars address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean, 





= = 

Williston Seminary 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal_ laboratories : gymnasium, etc. ew 
athletic field with 44-mile track. Opens 
September, 18%. JoserpH H.Sawyer, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. 
John MacDuffie’s School 
For Girls 


35th year. Twenty-five years in charge of 
Miss Howard. College preparatory and 
academic courses. IS resident pupils, 60 non- 
resident. Beautiful grounds. ‘Tennis courts 
For further particulars and catalogue address 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass. 


OW ARD SEMINARY forGirls and 

Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
17th year opens Sept. 20, 1899. Terms $350 
per year. Academic, Ce ollege- Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped I p ate and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


Worcester Academy Wancester, 


Prepares boys for college or sc we. SC <e 
Buildings of modern construction. New 
Science hall, seven groups of iaboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and Coast track, 66th year begins Sep- 


tember 12 
Db. W “ABERCROMBIE, LL.D.., 











Prin, 
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swimmin 


grounds. 


business. 


care an 


The Mitchell’s Boys’ School 


is a strictly select Family School, 
Billerica, Mass., about nineteen miles from Bos- | 
Number of pupils limited to forty. 
instructors and other assistance require toi insure 
for each pupil best possible results. 
are new, with all modern sanitary improvements, 
Outdoor sports are found here in perfection— 


and baseball, 
sports, and bicycling—for which there i is ample 
room on the sixty acres included 


attractive feature of the school. 
study fit for any college, school of technology, and 


Only _ 


Send for circular to 


located at 


Eight 
The buildings 


, rowing, and — on the oid Concord, 
football, lawn- -tennis xymnasium 


in the school 
The excellent military training is an 
The courses of 


Noexaminations for entrance required. 
isite, good moral character. Special 
training to young boys. Rate $500. 


M. C. MITCHELL, [1.A., 
BILLERICA, MAss, 











Massachusetts 





Wit BRAHAM Massachusetts 
Wars Academy.— 83d year. Co- 
educational. Nine Courses, Specialists in 
Classics, Science, Arts, and Music. Endowed, 
Spacious campus; golf links. Small annuai 
fee, $250. Opens September 13, 1899. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, Prin. 


New Jersey 


New York 





The Elizabeth General Hospital 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Offers a thorough course in Medical, Surgi- 
cal, and Obstetrical Nursing. Application 
made to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, Elizabeth, N. J. 





orcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass.—Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry. 195-page catalogue, 
showin; appointments secured by graduates, 
mailed free} fs enses low. 32a year. 
MARSHALL, Registrar. 





Missouri 


HOSMER HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to College. For cata- 


logues address, ‘ 
MATHEWS, St. Louis, Mo. 


SS. 
fiss M. H. 
New Hampshire 


West LEBANON, New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Acalemies and 














Colleges. Full Commercial Course, 
Major B. F. Hyatt, Principal. 
New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN way 
INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N. J. 

The duties of manhood are to be learned 
by a right performance of the duties of = 
hood. Fience, this school, while reasonab 
conserving modern demands for athletic exer- 
cises, will steadily af adhere to the strict schol- 
arly standards which have made the higher 
grade English schools so efficient in training 

strong mon 
~ Lal, D. LANDON, Commandant. 
a ral LANDON, A. M., Principal. 





Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 
“NGLEWooD, New Jersey. 


The Misses Timlow 


offer a cultured, healthful, and beautiful 
home for six girls at picturesque ‘* Clover- 
side,’ Nutley, N. J., 45 minutes from New 
York. All couress. Day school. Englisha 
specialty. Booklet and full information. 
ddress Miss E TIMLOW, 
* Cloverside," Nutley, N. J. 
Personal visit solicitec 








Summit, N. J., near New York. 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Special attention to College Preparation, 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and 
Vassar colleges. New school building. Mrs. 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Prin. Pres. of Board 
of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 





New York 


The Albany Female Academy 


ALB ANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A. PLy ee Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

Founded in_ 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the — =" of large gifts from 
him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. Pro- 
peeve in spirit, its field is being constantly 
roadened and its standard raised until it is 
now among the foremost in its educational 
facilities. Address 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 








Clinton Liberal Institute 
(MILITARY) 

Fort Plain, N. Y. 1831-1899. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any 
college. Thorough business course. Special 
advantages in Music and Elocution. Over- 


goking the, the ouaee hg a Mey P , 
+ Prineipa 


OSLIN 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON 


45 Minutes from New York 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 18% 
1900 to 28 girls over sixteen wishing fine 
work in Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychology. 
Ethics, and Preparation for oreign 
Travel. Special tutoring in other branches 


; sa? sc 

The Misses Mackie’s ,Scheo! | 

salle -fourth year. Academic, Advanced, 

and College Preparatory Courses. Diplomas 

given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar 

and babes 5 Special Courses in Art, Lit- 
erature, and 


NEW BURGH, NEW YORK 











THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Home School 

for Girls. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 


286-292 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


A school of the highest class for girls. In- 
struction in golf 
Miss EMMA O. CONRO, Pnincipal. 


NEW YOR MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


In the Hudson River Highlands near 
West Point. The beautiful and healthful 
surroundings, unusually strong and able 
faculty, good disci oline and complete equip- 
ment, have all aided in the success of the 
academy, which, > now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy, and ——— ~one 
colleges. Separate building for young boys. 
Summer session. For catalogues address 
the SUPERINTENDENT pea 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DELAWARE 


Literary Institute 


FRANKLIN, DELAWARE CO., N. Y. 


Sixty-fifth year. Endowed. _ Co-educa- 
tional. Military. _ Fourteen Instructors. 
Music, Oratory, Art, Physical Culture. 
Athletics. 5,000 volumes in library. 10,000 
students have attended. as sent students 
to 25 colleges. A high grade school. 

Col. ELmer E, Frencu, A.M., Prin. 














Kindergarten Training School. 


Classes for mothersin Child Study. Mrs. M. 
F.Walton, Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N.Y, 





he Peekskill Military Academy, 
66th year. Prepares for Colleges and 
Gov’t Schools. Thorough business pares 
Openall year. Fall term Sept. 20th. Col. L 
Orleman, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Pecksigli. NV 


Lyndon Hall School For. GIRLs. 


Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. yifear prenaration a specialty. © Circular 
gives full particulars. SamuelW.Buck. I. 








New York, Sing Sing. _ 
Dr. Holbrook’s School will re-open 
Wednesday, September 27, 6 p. m. 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


P repares for colle; Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musi- 
cal Director. One hour from New York. 32d 
year begins Sept. 27. MissC. C. Fuller, Prin: 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, New York. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
84th yeor. References: Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate gn Mabie, L.H.I | 
B. Hubbell, formerly President ey ‘ol 
E Mn ony New York City. 





IF you are a teacher seeking advancement 
and worthy of it, 
AND IF you knew how many places 
the School Bulletin Agency 
filled, and how it filled them, 


YOU WOULD register in it, 


: and keep reg- 
istered. 
Illustrations and testimonials sent on 
application. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Montclair Military Academy 


Montclair, N. J. 


The residence is on the eastern slope of the Orange Mountains, 600 feet above 
tide water ; overlooking New York, Newark, and Staten Island. A comfortable 
home, aswell as a thoroughly good school where boys receive individual attention 
and are educated as Christian gentlemen. They receive thorough preparation 
Sor the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Government Academies. Especially 
cordial relations with Princeton. Separate Recitation Building. also well 
equipped Gymnasium, with Instructor. For circulars, address 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, A.M., Head Master. 





; New York 
RYE prccnp ong sgi l 


For particulars address Mrs. S. J. LIFE 
The Misses STOWE, Rye, New York. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School 


UTICA, N. Y¥. 
The next term begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 1899 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women 

Founded 1842. Thorough and elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and prepara- 
tory courses. Beautiiully situated. — 
climate. Handsomely illustrated brochur 
of information free. 
Archibald A.Jones, As M.,President, 

Asheville, N. C. 














Ohio 
Harcourt Place 


Seminary 


GAMBIER, O. 


A school of the highest class for girls. For 
— y= information, address 
Apa I. AYER HI ts, Principal. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School 
FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 21, 1899. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Miss CLarA_ Baur, Directress. A_thor- 
ough musical education after methods of fore- 
most European Conservatories. Residence 
pepertmens, for ronne Ladies. Special 
Summer Course tudents can enter at 
any time. For catalogue, address 

{iss CLARA Baor, Cincinnati. 


OLEDO,0O.—The MISSES LAW’S 
Kindergarten Training School. 
Certificate and Diploma courses. Sixteenth 
year. Faculty ot of “2 ave RE enced teachers. 
os ee 
ete Ashland Ave.. X. 


KENYON 
Military aerer™ 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 
= above a level. For descriptive cata- 
ogue ai 

HILLS and WYANT, Regents. 


Rhode Island 


Prov VIDENCE, Rhode Island. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
tro - 18 States. All denominations, Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, 
and Art. Address AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL.B. 





























HOME-LIFE FOR GIRLS 
AWAY FROM HOME 


A successful school #evst do more than edu- 
cate. We endeavor to secure sound principles, 
correct manners, refined conversation, and 
moral attainments. Established 1857. Aca- 
demic and special courses. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley and other 
colleges. Send for tilustrated catalogue. 


Walnut Lane School 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. THEODORA B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 














Formerly the “th Female Seminary: 
Academic and Graduate courses. Depart” 
ments of Music and Art. Certificate ad- 
mits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Col- 
leges. 86th year opens September 27, 1899, 
MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 

















Switzerland Pennsylvania 


“La Chatelaine” 
GENEVA— SWITZERLAND 


International Boarding-School 


For sons of gentlemen. Sound moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical education. 

Thorough preparation for all colleges, tech- 
nical, military, and commercial schools, for 
business and life. S nt ten Preparatory Somaw, 

a 4 eee . . warthmore, Pa. A boarding and day schoo 

Special training in modern languages. | for both sexes that is in many ways singularly 

Individual attention given to each boy. favored. Its nearness to Philadelphia opens 

Nae ; a ; , numerous means of culture; the climate is 
Building modern; splendid situation. | pleasant and equable ; many of the benefits oi 
Each boy has his own separate, spacious Swarthmore College are extended to its pu- 
pils. It offers the pure moral atmosphere of 

room. a Friends’ school. The highest end of edu- 
Best references in the United States. cation is character, built up by the personality 

; sage eggaee of good teachers.” All usual College Prepara- 
lliustrated circuiar on application to the | tory and Academic courses are offered. Terms 
Principais, moderate. Arthur H. ‘Vomlinson, Principal. 


CHARLES & GEORGE THUDICHUM 
ennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


—_—__— P ne mo Clinton ual ess Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Forty-fourth Annual Session opens 

Pennsylvania October 2, 1899.. Three years’ graded course 

in lectures, quizzes, and Clinics. Women 


ad tted F .) 
MISS uss BALDWIN's } SCHOOL FOR 61 GIRLS s| x oer F. Lich, Poormation  sadress Dr. 


Da ly ; 7 
Preparatory toBrynMawr College Pennsylvania College for Women 
; A situation and home of rare beauty, instruc- 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal, Within | tion unsurpassed for thoro xhness, complete 
eight years more than ninety pupils have | and modern equipment, and the intellectual 
entered Bryn Mawr Coilege from this school. opportunities of one of the centers of art and 
Diploma given in both General and College | culture of the countr Academic and college 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone | departments. Sc ot of art ane music. Mod- 
building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For| erate terms. Miss R. J. DeVORE, Presi- 
circular, address the Secretary. dent, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 


























The Outlook 








Briarclitt 


cannot be surpassed as a 
nutritious diet for in- 
fants and young chil- 
dren. Testimony is con- 
stantly being received of 
its beneficial effects. 


Briarcliff Farms 
5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 
Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


REA 





“To writers and thinkers on munici re prob- 
lems the volume ts almost indispensable 
—OUTLOOK. 


Municipal [lonopolies 


By EpwarD W. BeEmMIs, JOHN R. COMMONS, 
FRANK Parsons, M. N. BAKER, F. A. C. PER- 
RINE, MAx WEsT. 12mo, cloth, appendix, index, 
$2.00. (Vol. XVI., Crowell’s Library of Eco- 
nomics and Politics.) 

‘* Probably no more.timely work has appeared in this 

The facts and statistics gathered in these seven hundre 


those which thousands are nqyiring for. 
and unimpeachabie.”—V.Y. World 


eneration. 
pages are 
They are exact, official, 
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The Filipino Commis- 
sioners have returned to 
Aguinaldo to report the substance of their 
conferences with the American Commis- 
sion. A statement made by President 
Gonzaga, of the Filipino delegation, ex- 
presses concisely their view of the plan of 
government suggested to them by the 
American Commission with President Mc- 
Kinley’s approbation and printed in full 
in The Outlook last week. Senor Gon- 
zaga said : 

We greatly appreciate the courtesy shown 
us. We have spent some time with your 
Commissioners, incidentally considering the 
American Constitution. Its principles impress 
us profoundly. The plan of government 
offered to the Philippines seems, in theory, a 
good colonial system. But why should a na- 
tion with your Constitution seek to make a 
colony of a distant people who have been so 
long fighting against Spain to secure the same 
rights that your Constitution gives? You 
fought the same battle in America when you 
fought against England. 

't is thought probable that the Filipino 
envoys will return, after seeing Aguinaldo, 
with some kind of counter proposition. 
General Lawton has returned to Malolos 
with his flying column, which near the 
first of May started on what proved to be 
a twenty days’ expedition. In this time 
he reports that his force marched one 
hundred and twenty miles, had twenty- 
two fights, captured twenty-eight towns, 
destroyed 300000 bushels of rice, and 
lost only six men killed and thirty-one 
wounded. General Lawton estimates that 
his troops killed four hundred insurgents 
and wounded double that number. While 
the plan of outflanking the enemy was not 
successful, General Lawton’s remarkably 
vigorous campaign has had a notable effect 
in dispersing and disheartening the Fili- 
pinos. Cable despatches state that the 
rainy season began with a typhoon on May 
23. General Otis has withdrawn some of 
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the volunteer regiments from the front, pre- 
paratory to their return home, replacing 
them with regulars. Our headquarters at 
the front remain at San Fernando; and in 
that vicinity and thence to Balinag there 
was hard fighting on May 23 and 24; on 
the latter date the Filipinos lost fifty killed, 
thirty-eight wounded, and _ twenty-eight 
prisoners; our losses on both days were 
slight ; General Funston, in command of 
the Kansas and Nebraska regiments, again 
distinguished himself. General Otis holds 
that, from the military point of view, the 
peace negotiations should not cause any 
lessening of aggressiveness, and will push 
his campaign as hard as possible until 
the insurgents surrender or action from 
Washington or by the Commission makes 
further fighting unnecessary. It is prob- 
able, however, that the heavy rains will 
prevent any forward movement on a large 
scale for some time to come. The de- 
spatches from Manila at the end of last 
week declared that a much larger army 
will be needed than is now in the Philip- 
pines if American supremacy is to be es- 
tablished, as it is impossible to keep the 
insurgents from reoccupying the towns as 
our army abandons them, while our line 
of advance is so thinly stretched out that 
we cannot garrison many places at the 
front. 


® 


Last week we presented 
the issue between the 
two proposed policies toward the Philip- 
pine Islands in our report of the Cam- 
bridge Anti-Imperialistic meeting. Sub- 
stantially the same issue is presented in a 
slightly different form by the contrast 
between the proposal made by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners to the Filipinos and 
the statement of the Filipino Junta of a 
message purporting to be received from 
233 
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Aguinaldo, May 12. The American Com- 
missioners propose that the sovereignty 
shall reside in the United States, but under 
this sovereignty the government shall be 
exercised by a Governor-General appointed 
by the President, by judges appointed by 
the President, the judges and heads of 
departments to be either Filipinos or 
Americans, or both, and by a general 
Advisory Council to be chosen by the 
people by a form of suffrage to be here- 
after carefully determined upon. This 
form of government would follow some- 
what closely that of our own Territories. 
The Filipino Junta report that “ the Fili- 
pinos energetically refuse the American 
peace overtures, based on restricted au- 
tonomy coupled with promises of subse- 
quent self-government.” It is true that 
this refusal was reported before the final 
propositions of the American Commission- 
ers were formulated, but the two proposi- 
tions present the issue very clearly. The 
Filipinos insist upon it that we shall rele- 
gate all responsibility for the protection 
of life and property to them; and nothing 
less than this will satisfy them. Our 
Government insists upon it that the re- 
sponsibility for the protection of life and 
property rests upon the American people, 
while in the exercise of that responsibility 
they will give to the Filipinos the largest 
power consistent with securing such pro- 
tection. We have no question that Dr. 
Benjamin F. Andrews, of Chicago, is right 
in saying, as reported, that the Philippine 
archipelago is, in the eye of the law, as 
much territory of the United States as the 
State of Illinois, and that we are as truly 
responsible to the other nations of the 
earth, to the people in the Philippines, and 
to God, for the safe government of those 
islands as we are for the safe government 
of any portion of United States territory. 
That responsibility we cannot evade by 
relinquishing it to any other power, with- 
out proof that the power to which we 
relinquish it has both the will and the 
capacity to fulfill the obligations which 
sovereignty involves. 


® 


The “Evening 
Post” has in the 
Philippine Islands an apparently judicial 
and well-informed correspondent, and his 
ietter of April 9 contains some informa- 
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tion which is not only interesting, but 
which throws light upon events in those 
islands which to the close student of cur- 
rent history have been somewhat perplex- 
ing. It is perhaps proper to say, for the 
benefit of distant readers, that the New 
York “ Evening Post” is and from the 
start has been a violent opponent of the 
policy of the present Administration and 
a strong advocate of leaving the Filipinos 
to manage their own affairs without help 
or hindrance from us; its correspondent 
cannot, therefore, be suspected of imperi- 
alistic tendencies. This correspondent 
states that— 

There has for years existed a secret brother- 
hood known as the Katapunans, a political 
organization resorting to the methods used by 
the Ku-Klux Klan of unsavory memory in our 
own country, -. using the same mystic sym- 
bol. “kK. K. . During the months 
when the fll were lying idle in Manila 
awaiting the action of the Peace Commission, 
the Senate, and the Administration, this so- 
ciety was busy recruiting its strength from 
among the young and reckless and irresponsi- 
ble Filipinos until it became strong enough to 
make the entire populace bow to its will and 
fear its vengeance. 

According to the “Evening Post” corre- 
spondent, this secret order is behind the 
present revolutionary movement in the 
Philippines, and it has created a reign 
of terror within the Filipinos’ lines. It 
threatens death to all who will not fight, 
and it has not hesitated to execute its 
threats. It has enabled Aguinaldo to col- 
lect his taxes even within the American 
lines in Manila. There is not wanting, 
according to this correspondent, evidence 
that it has prevented Aguinaldo from ne- 
gotiating for peace. It organized the up- 
rising in Manila on February 22, and set 
the incendiary fires which were put out 
with so much difficulty. It is this society 
which has burned the Filipino villages 
when the Filipinos have evacuated them. 
It is not improbable, we may add, that the 
proclamation calling on the Filipinos to 
assassinate all foreigners without apprise- 
ment or compassion may have been is- 
sued by this secret order which is behind 
the Filipino government, and is, according 
to the “Evening Post’s”’ correspondent, 
more powerful than the government itself. 
The correspondent gives his authority for 
his statement—Katapunan pamphlets in 
his own possession and interviews with a 
number of Filipinos representing the bets 
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ter class. He sums up the situation with 
the following terse description : 

The leaders of this revolution, except the 

fanatics that now control the original leaders, 
went into this movement for personal gain. 
They wanted to force the United States into 
terms with them, or, in case our Government 
was bluffed into recognizing their so-called 
republic, they had it so fixed that it would be 
a purely oligarchical government, with them- 
selves in control. They overshot the mark 
when they unloosed the force they now are 
unable to control, and are between the devil 
and the deep sea. 
According to this well-informed corre- 
spondent, therefore, the Filipino revolution 
is far more analogous to that of the French 
under Robespierre than to that of the 
Americans under George Washington ; 
and it is more rational to assume that our 
representatives in the Philippines have 
found in such facts as these reason for 
their vigorous resolve not to surrender 
power to the revolutionaries, than to as- 
sume that they have lost the American 
spirit, are false to the American purpose, 
and are carrying on a war for the simple 
purpose of the subjugation of an innocent 
and patriotic people. 


@ 


Rumors which appear to be 
without foundation have re- 
cently found wide circulation in England 
to the effect that the Ministry mean to 
take advantage of the present friendly 
feeling toward themselves to dissolve 
Parliament and secure an indorsement 
from the country. But the present Par- 
liament has still three years to run; and 
those who are well informed do not credit 
the report of this intended action of the 
Ministry. Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic 
record has been greatly strengthened by 
the events of the past few months; and 
if the Conservative Ministry can steer 
clear of the Church question, there is at 
present no sign anywhere of a break in 
the majority behind it ; nor are there any 
signs of the reorganization and reinvigora- 
tion of the Liberal party, which will be 
necessary before Liberalism can hope to 
secure the reins of power. The differ- 
ences of opinion between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt were never 
more defined and pronounced than to-day. 
Lord Rosebery in a recent speech pro- 
posed in substance to put the question of 
Home Rule in the background, and to 
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accept the modern movement of expan- 
sion in a modified form, interpreting what 
is called imperialism, not after the Tory 
fashion as involving the rule of subject 
States and races by England, but as the 
primacy of England, by integrity, intelli- 
gence, and power, among the great nations. 
This interpretation, which emphasizes re- 
sponsibility rather than commercial oppor- 
tunity in the extension of English power, 
Lord Rosebery calls “ larger patriotism ;” 
and there are many indications that it is 
a phase of English development which is 
inevitable, and which makes anything like 
a return to the home-keeping policy of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden impossible. 
Nations cannot go backward, any more 
than the genie, once liberated. could return 
to the bottle. Sir William Harcourt, how- 
ever, maintains his position on the old 
lines, and declares that any abandonment 
of Home Rule as the first and most im- 
portant issue involves disloyalty to the 
work and spirit of Mr. Gladstone. The 
wisdom of some English undertakings in 
the South and East is open to serious 
question ; but the day has gone by when 
England could seriously consider avoid- 
ing what are called “ imperial ”’ responsi- 
bilities. In the intimacy of relationship 
which is coming about in the modern 
world as the normal result of the histori- 
cal processes, England can no more avoid 
the responsibilities of leadership than can 
the United States. 


@ 


Despatches from Samoa by way 
of New Zealand report the arrival 
of the Samoan Commission at Apia on 
May 13. The agreement for an armistice 
has been scrupulously observed by the 
contending native parties. Mataafa sent 
a letter of welcome to the Commissioners, 
but it is understood that his followers de- 
clare that they will never recognize Ma- 
lietoa Tanus as King, although they may 
cease from war if the Commission decides 
against Mataafa’s claim. Our war-ship, 
the Philadelphia, is to leave Apia at once, 
and Admiral Kautz will return with her. 
The Newark will take her place. There 
are indications in the despatches that the 
Commission believes that it can finish 
its work at a very early date. Under the 
tripartite agreement for the Commission 
its rule is now absolute in Samoa, 
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On Tuesday of last 
week the chiefs of the 
various delegations to the International 
Peace Conference held an election of 
presidents for the three committees on 
Disarmament, Laws of Warfare, and Ar- 
bitration, the election being afterwards 
ratified by the entire assembly. Mr. 
White, the head of our delegation, was 
elected as one of the two honorary presi- 
dents of the first committee. It is dis- 
cussing the limitation of military expendi- 
ture and of the use of explosives, the 
prohibition of new firearms and of sub- 
marine boats. The Committee on the 
Laws of Warfare is discussing a revision 
of the Geneva Convention especially as 
regards wounded prisoners, members of 
the military hospital service, convoys, 
ambulances, property belonging to neutral- 
ized persons, religious and medical staffs. 
In addition, it is at work on the question 
of neutralizing vessels in an engagement 
when employed in saving shipwrecked 
men, and also of revising the Declaration 
of Brussels of 1874, on the notification 
and customs of war. The Committee on 
Arbitration and Mediation is attracting 
particular attention because M. de Staal 
(the President of the entire Conference, 
and the Czar’s representative) put those 
subjects in the forefront of his recent 
speech, because it is believed that the 
Russian delegates have been instructed 
to work for compulsory arbitration, and 
because the American and British dele- 
gates stand together in their demand for 
voluntary arbitration. Nations will hardly 
brook infringement of their individual 
sovereign rights ; hence compulsory arbi- 
tration seems impracticable at present. 
If, however, the Russian delegates can go 
so far, they should at least be willing to 
compromise upon the voluntary arbitra- 
tion for which our delegates and the British 
are contending. ‘The “ Temps,” of Paris, 
says that disarmament is a dream; that 
the only distinguishing feature of the Con- 
ference is the entry of the United States 
as a world-power into the councils of the 
nations. We are justly proud that our 
first appearance should be signalized by 
the firm stand of our delegates, if not for 
disarmament, at all events for the human- 
izing of war, and for a means of regulat- 
ing differences other than by war. As 
we suggested last week, the Peace Confer- 
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ence itself might become a permanent but 
limited tribunal to which nations in con- 
flict could submit their disputes. It is 
now reported that M. de Staal himself has 
formally proposed this. If the Russian 
delegates come into harmony with the 
“ Anglo-American alliance,” the French 
will follow. The favor of Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway 
is thought to be already secured. 


& 


Spain could ill afford to 
lose Emilio Castelar, who 
died at Murcia on Thursday of last week, 
after a long illness, at the age of sixty- 
seven, and after an eventful and honor- 
able life characterized by probity, industry, 
patriotism, and eloquence. ‘That Castelar 
should have risen from the social position 
in which he was born, as the son of a 
business man, to the foremost rank of 
public men in an aristocratic State, was in 
itself no small achievement. He had un- 
usual advantages ; for he was born to the 
possession of a noble library ; he had the 
opportunities offered by the University of 
Madrid, and at the age of twenty-two, at 
a public meeting in a theater in Madrid, 
he suddenly and unexpectedly to himself 
made a striking speech, and sprang into 
the place of the foremost orator of the 
day. He was then a journalist, and much 
of his early ardor was evoked by the de- 
fense of the freedom of the press. In 
1856 he was appointed Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Madrid, and 
turned his new position into an opportu- 
nity of urging a larger and freer life upon 
Spain. Through his lectures and his 
editorials he advocated emancipation in 
Cuba, universal suffrage, free education, 
the abolition of the union between Church 
and State. Asa tribute to his influence 
he was deprived of his professorship. He 
espoused the cause of the revolution of 
1866, and was sentenced to be shot, but 
escaped, and returned to the country after 
the expulsion of Queen Isabella. As an 
ardent Republican, Castelar urged upon 
the Cortes the establishment of a republic ; 
and, after a brief trial of monarchy for 
two years, a republic was declared in 
1873, and a constitution, drafted by Cas 
telar, adopted. As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under two Presidents Castelar had 
great influence in shaping the policy of 
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Spain. He eventually became President 
himself. But a republic was premature ; 


Republicans were divided ; they were op- 
posed by the Conservatives, the Monarch- 
ists, and the Carlists ; and, after governing 
with absolute authority and in a very 
arbitrary way, dictated by the necessity 
of the conditions, he was turned out of 
office in 1874. In 1893 he retired from 
public life. Last month he was again 
elected to the Cortes, but refused to serve. 
He was a prolific writer of novels, poems, 
historical and economic works; a con- 
stant contributor to the French and Span- 
ish press, and to many reviews in different 
languages. His career was not without 
its minor inconsistencies, but in its en- 
tirety it was one of the most successful 
and honorable in the history cf modern 
Spain, 
& 

The last Magazine Num- 
ber of The Outlook con- 
tained an illustrated article on Rosa Bon- 
heur by her friend, Madame Blanc. In 
this Magazine Number we have to chroni- 
cle the death of the great cattle-painter, 
at the age of seventy-seven years, Rosa 
Bonheur began to be an artist, as many 
another has done, by the bread-and-butter 
work of copying.pictures in the Louvre, 
but this did not last long. When only 
nineteen she exhibited two original works, 
and seven years brought her to the honor 
of a first-class medal from the Paris Salon. 
She was unselfish in her success, and 
founded a free-school for women’s work 
in design. ‘The next year she painted 
what many consider her masterpiece, 
“ Plowing in the Nivernais.” It was 
bought by the French Government, and 
hangs in the Luxembourg. Some years 
later she painted an equally famous pic- 
ture, “ The Horse Fair.” It was sold to 
the late A. T. Stewart, and then for 
$55,500 to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
generously presented it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Americans may be justly 
proud that this great picture has thus 
been secured for our people’s free enjoy- 
ment. <A smaller-sized replica hangs in 
the British Museum. In the sixties she re- 
ceived the exceptional distinction of being 
enrolled in the Legion of Honor, and later 
was advanced to the grade of officer in 
that order. Her fame, however, had long 
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become international ; it was felt that she 
belonged not only to France but to all 
the world—so much so that at the siege 
of Paris her residence was spared by the 
order of the Emperor Frederick, then 
Crown Prince of Prussia. ‘“ Don’t touch 
a cabbage of that garden,” he said. Her 
garden and studio and house were jeal- 
ously kept, not only from Germans, but, so 
far as possible, from all outsiders. Every 
traveler between Paris and the south 
passes through the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, but few travelers notice the tiny 
station of Thomery in the midst of the 
great wood. Fewer have ever walked 
thence to the village of By. This is just 
as Rosa Bonheur wished. At By she 
lived and labored, not far from Paris yet 
in the midst of an enchanted sylvan re- 
tirement. Her best work was done in 
her earlier period, because it was unhur- 
ried work. Ever since the painting of the 
“ Nivernais,” exactly half a century ago, 
she has been overwhelmed with orders 
from eager collectors, who insisted on 
paying for their pictures before they were 
begun. In her every period, however, 
her canvases live with robust, real, vivid 
life. She was notable in composition, in 
anatomy, in breadth of touch, in harmony 
of color, but her works never had the 
spontaneity, the originality, the imagina- 
tive quality, or the distinction of those of 
a Troyon, or, in sculpture, of a Barye. 
A glad, healthy vigor spoke from her 
canvases. Her man’s manner and her 
man’s attire were in consonance with this. 
Her sex was often unguessed by the 
graziers, stablemen, and butchers with 
whom she associated. Her life was as 
simple, frugal, hearty as their own. By 
the side of the names of Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, George Sand, Queen Vic- 
toria, Florence Nightingale—-in any list of 
the century’s famous women, the name of 
Rosa Bonheur must find place. 


8 


Queen Victoria at Eighty he eightieth birth- 


ay of Queen Vic- 
toria was celebrated on Wednesday of last 
week in all parts of the world. At Wind- 
sor, the focal point of the day’s interest 
and observances, “ Queen’s weather,” fol- 
lowing fast upon a storm of unusual vio- 
lence, gave the exercises the only touch 
of brilliancy they might have missed, 
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The Queen was surrounded by a great 
representation of her family—her children, 
her grandchildren, and her great-grand- 
children. ‘The Eton boys, the Military 
Knights of Windsor, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the old town in their robes of 
office, the chanting choir, the ringing 
cheers of the school-boys, expressed to the 
Queen more adequately than any formal 
address could have done the warmth of 
the nation’s regard for her. ‘There were 
special observances in London—religious, 
official, and social—and wherever Eng- 
lishmen are organized into communities, 
or are doing their work in groups of twos 
and threes, the day and its significance 
was not forgotten. Two years ago the 
completion of sixty years of rule was 
commemorated by one of the most im- 
pressive processions in the history of the 
world. On that occasion everything was 
done to bring into striking relief, not only 
the extraordinary length of the Queen’s 
reign, but its wonderful achievements in 
peace and war, in philanthropy, educa- 
tion, science, art, and industry. On Wed- 
nesday of last week the thoughts of the 
English people and of their American 
kinsmen were with the woman rather than 
with the Queen. She has been singularly 
fortunate, not only in the men who have 
served her and the marvelous ability 
which on so many sides has enriched her 
reign, but in her own character. Begin- 
ning in perfect simplicity and the spirit 
of consecration to her eduties, expressed 
by her first request after her coronation, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
pray for her, she has never lost the love 
with which her long reign began ; she has 
rather transmuted it into reverence. ‘To 
Americans as well as to Englishmen she 
is the Queen. Her political authority, 
wide as it is, has limitations; her power 
over the admiration and reverence of 
modern men and women is_ without 
bounds. 





@ 


The recent address of 
Mr. Charles R. Flint in 
Boston is but one of many warnings from 
capitalists themselves against over-capital- 
ization. Mr. Flint has had large experi- 
ence in the organization and management 
of industrial corporations. He declares 
that the time has gone by when it is neces- 
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sary to argue as to the right of large aggre- 
gations of capital to exist for the purpose 
of industrial development. The advan- 
tages of putting private businesses into 
corporate form, the benefits of consolidated 
management, of greater aggregations of 
capital and ability, the economy in the 
purchase of raw material, the specializa- 
tion of manufacture on a large scale in 
separate plants, thus permitting the full- 
est utilization of special machinery, the 
consequent decrease in cost, the raising 
and fixing of the standard of quality, the 
reduction in the number of styles, the 
progress of the work elsewhere in case of 
local strikes or fires, the absence of mul- 
tiplication of the means of distribution, 
the reduction in the number of salesmen, 
the safer guarantee of credits, the saving 
of interest, insurance, and shop-wear in the 
lower aggregate of stocks carried, and the 
advantages of comparative accounting— 
all these things were patent years ago to 
our English cousins, and they have in con- 
sequence capitalized their “ industrials ” 
to the aggregate of two billion dollars. 
Their failure as satisfactory investment 
has been the exception. In order to 
make the same record we must make the 
same restrictions. Mr. Flint does not 
speak of the fictitious securities which no 
investor should touch. He merely calls 
attention to the fact that, while present 
profits are, and for the near future must 
continue to be, large, the danger is in the 
basing of new capitalization upon the 
earnings of this period of prosperity. 
Hence figures are agreed upon “ which 
have a tendency to turn men’s heads,” 
and industrial organizations are daily 
brought about, industrial securities are 
more than ever sought after, as affording 
exceptional opportunities for profit. Like 
every sensible adviser, Mr. Flint warns 
us that unless the capitalization be limited, 
not to present production, but to the earn- 
ings for the lean years when “ America 
was wearing her old clothes,” the inevi- 
table result will be reaction and a crash, 
the like of which we have not yet seen. 


® 


The month of May has 
offered a notable indi- 
cation of the country’s 
prosperity in the renewed demand from 
abroad for American machinery. Not only 
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have orders for our locomotives come 
from Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, the Argentine, Egypt, China, 
and Japan, but our makers are now suc- 
cessfully competing with Europeans on 
their own territory. We are sending lo- 
comotives to France, Italy, and Spain, 
and now England herself seems to have 
been conquered. Before the present year 
there had been but one of our locomotives 
in Great Britain. Since that time orders 
have been received for twenty locomotives 
each for the Midland, the new Grand Cen- 
tral,andtheGreat Northern Railways. The 
sections will be set up in England by our 
mechanics, who are now being sent there 
for that purpose. Our export of steel rails 
has been noteworthy; we are outfitting 
Japan, China, Russia, and the new Syrian- 
Ottoman Railway, which is to run from 
the Mediterranean at Haifa to Damascus, 
and thence to the Persian Gulf. In bridge- 
building this country is also forging 
ahead. Contracts are being filled in 
Mexico, Central America, Brazil, Japan, 
and China, the order from the last named 
being for no less than twelve steel bridges 
for the Eastern Chinese Railway, the 
southern terminus of the Trans-Siberian 
system. Last of all, and most significant 
also, comes Greater Britain. Weare now 
executing orders from Canada and Burma. 
On May 9, in the House of Commons, 
some one asked why the Indian Govern- 
ment had given an order for the Goktick 
viaduct in Burma to an American firm. 
Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary for 
india, replied that the Government had 
nothing to do with the contract; it was 
given by the Burma Railway Company, 
which invited six English and two Ameri- 
can firms to make a tender. The most 
favorable of the English offers required 
three years and a cost of nearly six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but most favorable 
of all was an American tender proposing 
to complete the work in one year at a 
cost of about three hundred thousand 
dollars. Hence the company naturally 
accepted our offer. Lord George added 
that, while Indian railways always aim 
to give the preference to English manu- 
facturers, this was not the first contract 
in which there was a marked differ- 
ence in the time of delivery and price of 
British and American offers. Now that 
we are supplying the world with loco- 
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motives, rails, and bridges, there is no 
longer need of protecting these full-grown 
“ infant industries.” 
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The meeting of the 
Democratic National 
Committee at St. Louis last week and 
the almost official participation of its 
members in the anti-trust banquet made 
the occasion one of National importance. 
Over eight thousand persons were pres- 
ent in the banqueting hall where the 
speeches were made, and nearly as many 
more attended an _ overflow meeting. 
Among the guests was Colonel M. C. 
Witmore, of St. Louis, until recently the 
president of the tobacco companies of that 
city, absorbed by the trust against his 
protest. The principal speeches made 
were those of Congressman Clark, of 
Missouri, and Mr. Bryan. Both speakers 
showed themselves strongly conservative 
in their attachment to the principle of 
competition, as the prime essential to in- 
dustrial progress as well as the sole guar- 
antee of reasonable prices to the consum- 
ing public. Neither showed the slightest 
trace of the socialistic attitude of welcome 
toward combinations as the forerunners 
of National monopolies managed by the 
Government. Mr. Clark emphasized the 
influence of the tariff in protecting 
trusts, and declared for the abolition of 
all duties which exposed consumers to 
their exactions. Mr. Bryan’s speech was 
in part an endeavor to correlate the trust 
issue with the currency issue. The con- 
trol of the paper money of the country 
by the banks, he said, was merely a 
flagrant manifestation of monopoly rule. 
The control of any branch of industry by 
a monopoly involved, he said, the power 
of a class to tax the public, and popular 
government could not permit the power of 
taxation to be vested in a class. Inas- 
much as corporations are the creations 
of government, he maintained that “the 
power that creates can regulate or anni- 
hilate.’” He of course concluded his 
speech by urging that the party which the 
monopolies opposed was the only party 
that could be relied upon to oppose their 
aggressions. ‘The spirit of the banquet 
and the utterances of the prominent par- 
ticipants indicated that opposition to 
the trusts is likely to be given as great 
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prominence as the free coinage of silver 
by the next National Democratic Conven- 
tion. The great expansion of the cur- 
rency by the increased production of gold 
and the importation of $200,000,000 in 
that metal from abroad have raised prices 
so much that the most extreme silver men 
are less concerned than in 1896 about 
that issue. 


@ 


The committee  ap- 
pointed by the caucus 
of the Republican mem- 
bers of the last House of Representatives 
to formulate a plan for reforming the cur- 
rency has agreed upon a programme, 
which is summarized as follows : 


Republican Currency 
Proposals 


1. The redemption of all obligations of the 
Government in gold on demand. 

2. Greenbacks, when once redeemed for 
gold, to be reissued only for gold. 

3. Permitting National banks to issue notes 
to the par value of their Government bonds 
deposited in the Treasury, instead of 90 per 
cent. as at present. 

4. Permitting the minimum capital of Na- 
tional banks to be $25,000, instead of $50,000 
as at present. 

The first proposition would make the 
$500,000,000 of “‘ greenbacks” and Sher- 
man Act notes definitely payable in gold 
alone, instead of gold or silver at the 
option of the Government. It would not, 
however, legalize Secretary Carlisle’s plan 
to make our $500,000,000 of silver cur- 
rency redeemable in gold, and would fall 
that much short of the complete estab- 
lishment of the single gold standard. 
The second proposition, stipulating that 
when greenbacks are presented for re- 
demption in gold they sinall not be reissued 
except when gold is deposited in exchange 
for them, would prevent these greenbacks 
from being used to meet current expenses, 
and might result in their permanent retire- 
ment. ‘The proposal to permit National 
banks to issue notes up to the par value 
of their bonds would somewhat increase 
the bank-note currency of the country, and 
also the price of all Government bonds. 
The reason the new 3 per cents. are selling 
at 10834, though they may be redeemed 
at par in nine years, is not because their 
holders are content with 2 per cent. inter- 
est, but because the National bank which 
deposits $100,000 of these bonds in the 
Treasury, and pays a small tax, receives 
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not only this 2 per cent. on its bonds, but 
also the current rate of interest on $90,000 
of bank notes it is permitted to issue to 
its customers. If the bank is permitted 
to issue $100,000 of notes instead of 
$90,000, the value of the bonds will of 
course be increased. The fourth pro- 
posal, which would permit the establish- 
ment of National banks with a capital of 
only $25,000, would probably lead to the 
establishment of such banks in country 
towns too small to warrant a National 
bank of $50,000 capital. 


& 


Interpreting, without pass- 
ing judgment on, these 
propositions, we may say that the pro- 
posal that all obligations of the Govern- 
ment shall be payable in gold alone 
merely makes obligatory the policy here- 
tofore pursued by the Secretaries of the 
Treasury. The proposed requirement that 
greenbacks once presented for redemption 
shall not be treated as assets and paid out 
to meet Government expenses would en- 
able the banks, whenever they were so 
minded, to present these greenbacks in 
such quantities as to empty the Govern- 
ment treasury, for there are over $300,- 
000,000 of them outstanding. The banks 
are (from their standpoint wisely) hostile 
to the circulation of these notes, and their 
avowed policy would incline them at the 
first opportunity to force the Government 
to retire these notes, though doubtless in 
whatever manner would least arouse pub- 
lic antagonism. The third proposition 
seems to increase the privileges of Na- 
tional banks, without requiring any corre- 
sponding payment for the money value of 
the privilege ; but there is nothing unsafe 
about allowing banks to issue notes up to 
the par value of their bonds. ‘The fourth 


Their Significance 


proposition, permitting banks of small 
capital to operate under the National 


banking law, seems to be justifiable from 
the public standpoint. We wait, however, 
to hear what criticism banking officials 
may possibly make upon the organization 
of small banking concerns. Expert knowl- 
edge on this point will be valuable. Taken 
as a whole, the plan is less radical than 
that urged by Secretary Gage in his last 
report, but more radical than anything 
which has heretofore received the support 
of Western Republican Congressmen, 
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The Commission ap- 
pointed by the Detroit 
Council to negotiate 
with the owners of the local street railway 
systems relative to their purchase by the 
city is reported to have reached an 
agreement fixing $16,800,000 as the pur- 
chase price of the properties. The details 
of the proposed contract, however, are 
not to be published until the Supreme 
Court passes upon the validity of the law 
allowing the city to engage in the street 
railway business. If the Court upholds 
the law, the contract is to be submitted, 
says the report, both to the City Council 
and to the citizens. If the Court annuls 
the law, the Commission is considering a 
plan by which it shall be incorporated 
and operate the street railways for the 
city, in much the same way that private 
citizens of Springfield, Ill., purchased an 
electric-lighting plant for that city. If 
we remember correctly the Springfield 
precedent, the company of public-spirited 
private citizens which constructed the 
electric-lighting plant agreed to furnish 
the city with its lights for less than the 
sum previously paid to a strictly private 
corporation, and out of this reduced an- 
nual payment provide, not only interest 
on their investment, but a sinking-fund 
appropriation to pay off the principal and 
turn over the plant free of debt to the 
city. The Detroit Commission seems to 
feel that the success achieved in Spring- 
field could be duplicated by itself. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Supreme 
Court will decide that the corporation 
representing the whole public of Detroit 
has the same right to engage in the street 
railway business as a corporation repre- 
senting but a few of the citizens. In case 
of public purchase, the low rate of interest 
at which Detroit can now borrow money 
—3¥% per cent.—makes relatively easy the 
profitable operation of the plan. Three 
and one-half per cent. on $16,800,000 is 
less than $600,000, while the net earnings 
of the Citizens’ Traction Company, which 
controls all the street railway lines of 
Detroit, were $727,000 in 1897, and over 
$50,000 more (according to the “ Finan- 
cial Chronicle”) in 1898. There is thus 
a fair margin to meet the temporary loss 
which the immediate extension of three- 
cent fares to all street-car lines will doubt- 
less occasion, and also to meet the de- 
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mands of an adequate sinking fund. If 
the population of Detroit continues to 
increase at the present rate of fifty per 
cent. per decade, there is no question of 
the great profitableness of the proposed 
undertaking. 


@ 


The Ford Franchise Tax 
pmo ly- Bill was amended by the 

special session of the New 
York Legislature in accordance with Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s suggestions that the 
new tax should not be additional to pres- 
ent taxes on the corporations, and that a 
State Board should make the assessments. 
Several Republicans voted unwillingly for 
the amendments, and at one time their 
passage seemed doubtful. Senator Malby 
strongly urged that the percentage of 
gross receipts pledged by some of the cor- 
porations in return for their franchises 
should not be treated as taxes, as this 
percentage was merely in lieu of a cash 
payment for the franchises. Senator 
Ford, as is well known, preferred that the 
value of municipal franchises should be 
assessed by the local boards, in the same 
manner as the value of other real estate. 
But neither of these Senators was willing 
to stand out against the Governor who 
had given such exceptional support to the 
principles they advocated of taxing cor- 
porations as much as private citizens. The 
Democrats unitedly opposed the proposi- 
tion to turn over the assessment of the 
corporations to a Republican State Board, 
because nearly all of the value of these 
corporations is in Democratic cities—over 
eighty per cent. being in New York City 
alone. On the final ballot, however, three 
Democratic Senators voted for the Gov- 
ernor’s bill as amended. ‘The law as 
passed clearly does not provide for the 
taxation of steam railroads upon the value 
of their franchises. As a rule, only cor- 
porations operating franchises over and 
under public streets are taxed by the 
measure. Nearly all the revenue from the 
bill, therefore, will be derived from street 
railroads and lighting companies. As the 
market value of the securities of these 
corporations for the entire State is in the 
neighborhood of $500,000,000, and the 
average tax on the market value of real 
estate is nearly one and one-half per 
cent., the prospective revenues may reach 
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$7,000,000 a year, or about three times as 
much as the present taxes paid by these 
corporations. However, the wording of 
the law does not absolutely insure so great 
an increase. 
® 

: If there are any 
The New Yale President Cian of Vile ale 
fear that the selection of Professor Arthur 
T. Hadley as President of the University 
indicates a revolutionary tendency, they 
need only remember the conservative 
character of the Corporation members, as 
individuals and as a body, to dispel any 
idea that Yale traditions are to be aban- 
doned. Indeed, Professor Hadley’s per- 
sonal history is closely bound to all that 
is sound and strong in Yale tradition. 
What his election stands for is not revo- 
lution but development. From the time 
when President Dwight declined to re- 
consider, even temporarily, his resignation, 
no name has been so generally mentioned 
for the successorship as that of Professor 
Hadley. The son of one of Yale’s great- 
est scholars and most revered teachers, 
himself from early boyhood a student of 
unusual achievements, the valedictorian 
of his class, a specialist in the branches of 
history and political economy and an in- 
structor of recognized force in those and 
kindred studies, he lacks nothing on the 
scholarly side. In tact, experience, and 
executive ability he is also an admirable 
selection. But perhaps his greatest quali- 
fication for the leadership lies in his un- 
affected, hearty sympathy with students 
and student life. In his class work 
and in many other ways he has shown 
that he does not believe that a great gulf 
should lie between student and professor, 
or that even the semblance of an attitude 
of tacit hostility should exist between them. 
In other words, he has the power of in- 
spiring to common effort for the common 
end. As President, Professor Hadley will 
correspond almost exactly to the qualifi- 
cations for an ideal President lately pub- 
lished by one of the Yale papers, in that 
he is “one who has a broad education, in 
those studies which fit a man to be a 
leader on the political and economic ques- 
tions of the day,” in that he is “a man of 
broad sympathy, who, by his experience, 
judgment, and straightforward manliness, 
will be able to call to his support the con- 
servative as well as the so-called younger 
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and progressive element among the alumni 
of the University,” and in that he is “a 
young man who has been educated in the 
Yale spirit of democracy.” Professor 
Hadley is now forty-three years old, was 
graduated from Yale in 1876, spent three 
years in Germany in the study of political 
science and history, accepted a tutorship 
in Yale in 1879, became lecturer on rail- 
way administration in 1883, and three 
years later was made Professor of Politi- 
cal Science in the Graduate Department. 
In 1885 he was appointed Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics for Connecticut, and 
held the office for two years. His book 
* Railroad Transportation ” is an authority 
on railway questions. His “ Economics ” 
is in use as a text-book in several 
colleges. The methods of discussion and 
debate introduced by him in class work 
have been a peculiarly popular and effect- 
ive feature in Yale teaching. Professor 
Hadley has done much to encourage the 
recently revived practice of intercollegiate 
debating, and in other ways has vigor- 
ously encouraged close thought and read- 
ing on the living questions of the day. 


® 


In continuation of the re- 
port of Southern opinion 
touching the recent lynch 
ing outrage in Georgia, the expression of 
the Atlanta “Constitution ” is especially 
valuable,.although that journal does not 
always consistently hold the courageous 
attitudes it takes. The “Constitution ” 
declares that the conservative elements of 
both races must co-operate and finally put 
a stop to the crime which is made the 
justification of lynching ; that the crowd at 
Lake City sought in a blind way to make 
its punishment so hideous as to standasa 
final warning forall criminals. This expla- 
nation, however, it adds, “ thoughtful and 
law-abiding citizens here do not receive as 
an excuse. . . . Unless public opinion in 
the South begins to act in an unmistakable 
way, the lawless and ruffianly element 
which exists in all communities will make 
itself judge, jury, and public executioner, 
and its victims may be innocent or guilty. 
It will only be necessary to suspect them 
of some crime. We shall have the courts 
abolished, and all classes of crime will be 
punished by the lawless element. Negroes 
will not be the only victims. Whites will 
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fall under the ban of ruffianism, and we 
shall have such a state of things that civil 
war will be necessary to restore to the 
courts and to society their normal func- 
tions.” The matter of lynching was for 
the first time brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, at Richmond last week. One of 
the leading pastors of that city introduced 
the following resolutions as expressive of 
the sentiment of one of the most influen- 
tial Churches in the South: 

The General Assembly takes occasion to 
express its strongest condemnation of the law- 
less spirit abroad in the land, manifesting itself 
in many ways, but notably in scenes of mob 
violence and the taking of human life, in cases 
of supposed or proven crime, without due 
process of law, involving the awful danger of 
inflicting death upon an innocent person, while 
the real criminal goes free, tending also to 
cheapen human life, to unsettle the social order, 
and to weaken or destroy that reverence for 
law and constituted authority which the Scrip- 
tures require all to uphold. ahh 

We therefore urge all our people and minis- 
ters, in all Scriptural ways, to do their utmost 
towards cultivating and maintaining that order 


and reverence for authority which are enjoined 
by the Word of God. 


® 


Owing partly to the en- 
tire absence of an apa- 
thetic immigrant vote, 
and partly, perhaps, to the relative ab- 
sence of great cities, the white people of 
the South—outside of Louisiana—suffer 
but little from the power of political 
machines. Furthermore, the movement 
to make the wishes of the rank and file of 
the citizens supreme is yearly gaining in 
strength. A year ago we noticed that 
Georgia had followed South Carolina in 
requiring all nominations to be made at 
direct primaries; and this year both Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi have taken steps in 
the same direction. In Virginia a fort- 
night ago a large State Convention was 
held to demand that the Democratic can- 
didate for United States Senator should 
be selected by the disinterested voters at 
the primaries instead of the politicians in 
the Legislature, and the indications are 
that this method would already be em- 
ployed were it not for the personal oppo- 
sition of Senator Daniel. In Mississippi 
thirty-eight counties have already ordered 
primaries to give instructions in regard to 
the United States Senatorships. 


Direct Primaries in 
the South 
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The General Assembly 
and Dr. McGiffert 


The General Assembly has done wisely 
in referring the unformulated charges of 
heresy against Dr. McGiffert to the Presby- 
tery of New York. It is in the Presbytery 
that such charges should first be preferred; 
it is by the Presbytery that they should 
first be inquired into; and it is the general 
spirit of Presbyterianism not to encourage 
a trial for heresy of any one who is in good 
standing among the ministry of his own 
vicinage, unless there is good reason to 
believe that his Presbytery has gone over 
into heresy. Ifthe New York Presbytery 
does nothing, it is not improbable that 
nothing will be done; if it appoints a 
committee to confer with Dr. McGiffert, 
it is, we fear, probable that there will either 
be another heresy trial, or Dr. McGiffert 
will withdraw from the Presbyterian 
Church to one which gives a larger lati- 
tude of discussion and a more cordial 
welcome to the investigation of scholars. 

We have no right to speak for Dr. Mc- 
Giffert. He has maintaineda wise silence, 
and when he breaks it, if break it he 
must, he will do so in his own time and 
way. But we venture to predict that he 
will not be induced to modify his opinions 
by any pressure which can be brought to 
bear upon him. We base this prediction 
simply upon the two facts that he is a 
scholar and that scholars do not suffer 
their opinions to be determined for them 
by majorities. Politicians sometimes do 
this; ministers sometimes do or seem to 
do this; but scholars never. For the 
moment a man does this he ceases to be 
a scholar. 

Action may and often must be deter- 
mined by majorities. If a man is to act 
with his fellow-men, he must often act, not 
in accordance with his own judgment, but 
in accordance with that of his fellows. 
But no man can think with his fellow-men 
except as their reasons persuade him to 
their conclusions. Dr. McGiffert may, 
for instance, decide to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian ministry if he becomes satis- 
fied that a majority of the ministry of that 
Church desire him so to do. He might 
even consent to withdraw his book from 
circulation if a majority of his brethren 
desired him so to do, He might modify 
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any form of expression in it which expe- 
rience proved had subjected him to mis- 
understanding. But he could neither 
modify the convictions to which his 
researches have brought him, nor do any 
act which implied that he had done so, 
without violating the fundamental princi- 
ple of scholarship. That fundamental 
principle is loyalty to the truth wherever 
it leads and whatever it involves. 

It is for this reason that mere resolu- 
tions of opinion adopted by ecclesiastical 
bodies are regarded with so slight respect 
by the world at large. The address of a 
single earnest scholar is far more weighty 
than a unanimous resolution of a Presby- 
terian Assembly, or a Congregational 
Conference, or a House of Bishops. The 
opinion of Dr. Green. of Princeton, con- 
cerning the authorship of the Pentateuch is 
worth much; for it expresses the individ- 
ual and independent opinion of a Hebrew 
scholar—that is, of one who has devoted 
his life to the study of Hebrew literature, 
and who desires only to ascertain and 
report the truth. The vote of the General 
Assembly on the same subject is worth 
little or nothing ; partly because it is de- 
termined in considerable measure by men 
who know nothing about the subject, and 
partly because it is determined by men 
who are considering, not what is truth, but 
what is politic and profitable for the 
Church or for their party in the Church. 

Whether the declaration of faith made 
by the General Assembly in connection 
with its reference of Dr. McGiffert’s book 
to the New York Presbytery is consistent 
with the conclusions contained in that 
book we do not here discuss. It is enough 
to say that we do not think that the pas- 
sage of that declaration by a unanimous 
vote either will have or ought to have the 
slightest effect on Dr. McGiffert’s opin- 
ions. There is just so much force in them 
as there is reason behind them, and no 
more. If the reason behind them leads 
him to reconsider his expressed convic- 
tions, the mere fact that he has given 
expression to those convictions will not 
and should not prevent their modification. 
But if they are not modified by an open- 
minded consideration of these reasons, the 
fact that these resolutions have been unani- 
mously adopted by the General Assembly 
is not a matter of moment. Truth is not 
and cannot be settled by 1.ajorities. 
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Unity in Worship 


Dr. Henry van Dyke has recently sug- 
gested ten theological propositions as a 
possible basis for an evangelical creed. 
The Nonconformists of England have 
recently issued a statement of doctrine in 
the form of a catechism, partly to illus- 
trate, partly to develop, a spirit of Church 
unity. The Lambeth Articles, as one of 
the four propositions looking to Church 
unity, propose agreement upon the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. We 
are inclined to the opinion, though we 
express divergence from so many and so 
eminent authorities with hesitation, that 
these are mistaken attempts, in so far as 
they are attempts, toward Church unity. 
There are several reasons which support 
the opinion that such unity must be sought 
for rather in work and in worship than in 
definitions of doctrine. 

Historically, the creeds have been not 
unifying but divisive. With the exception 
of the Apostles’ Creed, which was not 
constructed at all, but grew, they were 
nearly all framed, not to include all Chris- 
tians, but to exclude some. ‘The Nicene 
Creed was framed to exclude the Arians ; 
the Creed of Pius IV. to exclude the 
Protestants; the Reformed Creeds to ex- 
clude the Romanists. Even the Doctrinal 
Basis of the Evangelical Alliance was 
carefully contrived, by the use of extra- 
Scriptural phrases, to shut out Unitarians. 
Christians are already agreed on the 
simple statements of fact in the Apostles’ 
Creed; any more theological creed than 
that would be divisive rather than unify- 
ing. 

Nor is this a mere historical accident ; 
it isa psychological! necessity. The object 
of a creed is to define; and to define is 
to circumscribe, to set limits. If a sur- 
veyor defines a field, he sets limits beyond 
which ownership does not go; if a theolo- 
gian defines a doctrine, he sets limits be- 
yond which orthodoxy cannot go. All 
within these limits is orthodox; all beyond 
is heterodox. ‘There is in this proceeding 
an inherent difficulty, which has hereto- 
fore proved insuperable, due to the fact 
that language is at best an imperfect in- 
strument for the expression of spiritual 
ideas. Thus sometimes disputes arise as 
to the meaning of the word; “atonement ” 
ceases to serve, and the Church adds 
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“vicarious ”’ or “ expiatory ” to exclude an 
unorthodox theory of the atonement; some- 
times the word excludes one heresy and 
admits, if it does not cultivate, another, 
as the word “ Trinity,” which shuts out 
the Unitarian and lets in the Tritheist. 

This is not, however, our present con- 
tention. Let it be granted that words can 
be found sufficiently exact to define with 
mathematical accuracy the very unmathe- 
matical conditions of spiritual life ; it re- 
mains true that such definitions have no 
tendency to unite believers. They fasten 
the mind on the circumference, not on the 
center; on the divisions, not on the 
unity; and they do this in the very na- 
ture of the case—because they are defini- 
tions, and concern the supposed boundary 
lines of spiritual thinking. Creeds would 
divide the Churches even more effectually 
than they do, were they not generally for- 
gotten as soon as made. ‘The Apostles’ 
Creed, which is not a definition of theol- 
ogy at all, and does not contain a single 
scientific theological word, is measurably 
familiar to the laity ; but other creeds are 
rarely read and still more rarely memo- 
rized. The reader can test this question 
for himself by asking the members of his 
family to-night to tell him, either in their 
own words or in the words of the docu- 
ment, what is the creed of the church 
which they attend. 

For these reasons we do not believe that 
the attempt to secure a unity of Christen- 
dom or even of evangelical Protestantism 
by means of definitions of doctrine has 
in it any promise of success. It never 
has succeeded, and it is not probable that 
it ever can. Unity is to be looked for, 
not in a common creed, but by the use of 
the same or substantially the same sym- 
bols in worship, and by co-operation in 
Christian work. ‘There is much in the 
present condition of lay sentiment in our 
churches which should lead to the adop- 
tion of the first method, though not to the 
exclusion of the second. 

For there can be no question that there 
is a strong tendency toward a liturgy in 
the non-liturgical churches. The over- 
emphasis on the sermon, the treatment of 
the worship as a “preliminary exercise,” 
the disregard of taste, not to say of relig- 
ioussentiment, in the selection of dogmatic 
hymns, the too frequent conversion of the 
long prayer into a thinly disguised oration, 
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Worship 


the sometimes perfunctory reading of 
Scripture in a dry and unemotional man- 
ner, the sometimes substituting therefor of 
a homiletical sermon interwoven with the 
reading, have produced a reaction against 
the older Puritan forms in the modern 
Puritan churches. ‘shis reaction is seen 
in more artistic meeting-houses, in better 
hymn-books, in more reverent attitude 
during prayer, in more attention by pas- 
tors to the subject of extempore prayer, 
in some instances in an imitation, not 
generally very successful, of the chancel 
and the reading-desk of the Episcopal 
Church, and in the very gradual and very 
timid introduction into Puritan churches 
of some very simple liturgical elements, 
such as the Lord’s Prayer, responsive 
readings, and the congregational use of 
the Apostles’ Creed. It is seen also ina 
decided tendency of the younger people 
toward the Episcopal Church. There is 
some difference of opinion how extensive 
this exodus is ; but it is certain that those 
who are dissatisfied, be they few or many, 
tend not to the Quaker meeting-house but 
to the Episcopal church—-that is, not to 
less liturgy but to more. The non-litur- 
gical pastors might well be moved, by the 
simple desire to retain their young people, 
to consider what legitimate methods can 
be taken to check this exodus. ‘This is 
not, however, The Outlook’s point of view ; 
our object is simply to point out that this 
tendency in the non-liturgical churches 
for an enrichment of the worship might 
be used for the purpose of promoting 
Church unity. 

It is now, untortunately, working the 
other way. In the non-liturgical churches 
which are beginning to use any fragment 
of a liturgy there is absolutely no uni- 
formity ; what little semblance of uni- 
formity once existed is gone. Each min- 
ister creates his own liturgy—sometimes a 
new one every few weeks. Occasionally 
he has it printed on acard. Quite fre- 
quently he begins his service with the 
doxology, which until a few years ago 
was used only to close the service, except 
in the Episcopal churches, where it was 
sung at the close of every hymn. Very 
probably this is followed with the creed, 
as though the confession of our Christian 
faith should precede our confession of 
sin and our humble request for forgive- 
ness. The Lord’s Prayer closes the pas- 
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toral prayer, and so repeats in brief and 
often better form all that the pastor has 
just been saying for his people. The 
congregation sit during the reading of the 
Psalter, whiie the minister stands: why 
should not the minister sit and the con- 
gregation stand? In short, there is but 
one thing generally apparent in this non- 
liturgical liturgy—namely, that all the ele- 
ments in it have been borrowed from the 
Episcopal Church, but so arranged as to 
deceive both the minister and the people 
into the impression that it is not at all 
Episcopal. As a result, in that one exer- 
cise in which habit is all-important—the 
exercise of public worship—no habit is 
possible; the exercise is not alike in any 
two churches; and the stranger is dis- 
tracted throughout his worship by wonder- 
ing what, in this before unheard-of order 
of exercises, is going to come next. Our 
simple proposition is that the non-litur- 
gical churches shall frankly confess to 
themselves that the Episcopal Church has 
an admirable liturgy, and adopt it in its 
simpler form, with such modifications as 
may fit it to Puritan habits of thought and 
feeling. 

For the Episcopal liturgy is not a man- 
ufacture. It is not the product of a single 
mind, a single soul, or a single epoch. 
It does not embody the fashion of the 
hour. It is the expression of the de- 
votional life of centuries; it speaks the 
experience, not of Episcopalians, nor of 
Americans, nor of the nineteenth century, 
but of humanity. Doubtless it is in some 
details archaic, not only in form of ex- 
pression, but in experiences expressed. 
To those accustomed to the freer expres- 
sion of the non-liturgical churches its 
omission of all extempore prayer will 
inevitably seem a capital defect. If the 
Episcopalian, wonted to it, may well 
hesitate to make any attempt to modify 
by modernizing it, the non-Episcopalian 
may well hesitate to accept it without 
modification. But he may at least prof- 
itably accept it as a model in forming 
a liturgy or semi-liturgy for his own use. 

For its order is the natural order of 
spiritual development in an hour of pub- 
lic worship, in which the worshiper seeks 
to pass by successive steps from the 
secular to the spiritual mood. He begins 
with confession of unworthiness and 
prayer for forgiveness; it is assured him 
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by the minister, speaking with authority ; 
he joins with his companions in the ex- 
pression of those universal wants of 
humanity which the Master has summa- 
rized for us all in the prayer he gave to 
his disciples ; and ina responsive reading 
from the Psalter in which all can join who 
know how to read. He is now prepared, 
by that sympathetic fellowship in worship 
which is more eloquent than any eloquence, 
to listen to instruction ; and the Scripture 
Lessons are read, intermingled with psalms 
of praise. He came to church, perhaps, 
with little faith; but if he has really and 
heartily joined in the outward expressions 
of the service thus far, he is ready, if he 
ever will be, to reaffirm that faith, not in 
philosophical definitions of doctrine, but 
in the great facts of historic and spiritual 
Christianity—the life and death of Christ, 
the presence of the Spirit of God in the 
world, the forgiveness of sins, the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s followers, and personal 
immortality ; and to follow it with more 
specific and fuller expression of his wants 
to God in prayer than has been expressed 
by either the General Confession or the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

We repeat that a non-Episcopalian con- 
gregation desiring to adopt some liturgi- 
cal elements in its service will not accept 
this form without material modification. 
To the absolution, even in its simplest 
form, many Puritans will object, and 
though we think the objection is founded 
rather in hereditary feeling than in reason, 
it is none the less to be respected, for 
worship is an expression of feeling, not of 
the reason. There are Psalms which do 
not lend themselves to responsive reading, 
and are better omitted than retained, and 
other passages of Scripture which may 
well be substituted. The Nicene Creed 
seems to us, and we think to most laymen, 
a poor substitute for the Apostles’ Creed: 
the one is philosophy, and some of it not 
very intelligible philosophy; the other is 
fact, and very simple fact. The Puritan 
minister will certainly, the Puritan congre- 
gation will probably, wish for extempore 
prayer. But we do not believe that any 
non-liturgical minister, seeking to intro- 
duce a liturgy into his service, can do 
better than follow the spiritual order of 
the’ Book of Common Prayer—and the 
writer of this article is not an Episcopa- 
lian. Perhaps we can best both illustrate 
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and enforce this position by sketching 
here in outline an order of service for 
non-liturgical churches, framed upon the 
model of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and yet modified from it. We put the 
two services in parallel columns for con- 
venience of comparison, using the simplest 
form of the Episcopal service : 

Episcopal Service. 
Processional, 
General Confession. 


Non-Efiscopal Service. 
Congregational Hymn. 
General Confession or In- 

vocation. 

Absolution, 

Lord’s Prayer. 
Responsive Reading. 
Te Deum 

Old Testament Lesson. 


Lord’s Prayer. 

Responsive Reading. 

Anthem. 

Old Testament Lesson. 

Anthem or Hymn. 

New Testament Lesson. 

Anthem or Hymn. 

Creed—Apostles’. 

Pastoral Prayer (extem- 
pore). 

Congregational Hymn. 

Sermon. 


New Testament Lesson. 


Creed—A postles’ or Nicene. 
Prayers. 


Congregational Hymn. 
Sermon. 

The omission of one Scripture Les- 
son and of one anthem or chant would 
both shorten and simplify the service. 
Other variations will doubtless suggest 
themselves. We print this outline only 
as an illustration. But we believe that if 
those who are endeavoring to secure some 
outward and visible sign of Christian unity 
would abandon the attempt to secure unity 
in creed—which is hopeless of achieve- 
ment and would be useless if achieved— 
and would set themselves with equal ear- 
nestness to bring about some approxima- 
tion of unity in the public expression of 
spiritual life in worship, in some such 
method as that which we have here indi- 
cated, they would find the task easier to 
accomplish and far more fruitful of results 
when accomplished. 
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The Larger Brotherhood 


The Outlook has welcomed the growing 
cordiality of feeling between England and 
this country, not only because it is a new 
expression of the brotherhood of two peo- 
ples of kindred blood, but because it is a 
new expression of the brotherhood of the 
races. National jealousies and antago- 
nisms arise, for the most part, from mu- 
tual ignorance. Such ignorance has given 
birth to some of the greatest struggles in 
history. If there had been a genuine 
understanding between the North and the 
South, it is probable that there would 
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have been no civil war. If there had 
been a genuine understanding of the 
claims and character of the colonists for 
a decade before the American Revolution 
by the thoughtful people of England, 
there would have been no necessity for 
the struggle for independence. Separa- 
tion from the mother country might have 
come, but it would have come in another 
way. It was the general ignorance of the 
claims and the spirit of the colonists 
which made it possible for George III. 
to apply his theory of personal govern- 
ment to his unlucky subjects across the 
sea, and to plunge England into one of 
the most disastrous struggles in her his- 
tory. Everything, therefore, which tends 
to make nations and races understand one 
another tends to reduce the possibilities 
of collision and disaster. The harmoni- 
ous action of the English-speaking races 
will be of immense advantage to civiliza- 
tion, because, however selfish the purposes 
of some individual English or American 
leaders may be, the genius of the two 
races must constantly make for freedom, 
education, and morality. If there were 
to come a struggle between the two great 
systems of government in the modern 
world, England and America would in- 
stantly stand together for human rights. 
That fact brings out the essential charac- 
ter of both peoples. 

But the brotherhood of English-speaking 
peoples must be interpreted in a noble 
and not in an ignoble sense; it must be 
regarded, not as a divisive, but as a unify- 
ing, factor in modern life. There could 
be few greater misfortunes for civilization 
than such a union of the English-speaking 
peoples as would set them in antagonism 
to the other great races. For there is to 
be a higher social synthesis than that 
which shall bring together all peoples who 
speak the English language ; there is to 
be a synthesis which shall bring together 
all who belong to the human family. The 
historic process points to this larger and 
more inclusive unity with unmistakable 
emphasis. In the long prehistoric evolu- 
tion the individual cared first for himself; 
then for his fellow, and the rudimentary 
family was born ; then came the complete 
unfolding of the family organization and 
the congeries of families, or the clan ; then 
the clan expanded into a community, and 
the community into a nation; finally, 
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through long centuries, and as the result 
of painful education, the nations have 
slowly transformed the relations of antag- 
onism into those of co-operation, and in 
some future, which, however distant, will 
inevitably come, the co-operation of all 
races. It is this higher unity of the races 
which is finding its first practical working 
out on this continent. American civiliza- 
tion has behind it, as its shaping force, 
English civilization ; the political ideas of 
the English-speaking race have dominated 
it, and are likely to control it through all 
the future. But it has held an open door 
to all races, and it is showing the vitality 
of its political life by its ability to assim- 
ilate other races and add their vitality to 
its organic life. 

From the first many races have touched 
this continent, and its earliest traditions 
come from many sources: French at the 
far north, French and Spanish at the far 
south, English over the broad expanse of 
the central section from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, French across the Great 
Lakes and down the Mississippi and in 
Southern California. And these French 
and Spanish traditions constitute no small 
part of our most romantic history. Mr. 
Parkman’s fascinating studies of early life 
in Canada and the West illustrate but do 
not exhaust the mass of material of epical 
interest and significance. The story of 
Spanish adventure along the Gulf and in 
Southern California is one of the most 
heroic and romantic traditions of modern 
times. ‘These traditions ought to be pre- 
served, and the memorials of French and 
Spanish contact with this continent guard- 
ed, because such care symbolizes our true 
attitude toward the Latin race. For the 
civilization of the future is not to be ex- 
clusively English, Latin, or Slavonic, but 
the combination of all three. “It would 
be well,” writes M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
‘to subordinate the history of individual 
literature to the general history of litera- 
ture of Europe.” The moment we rise 
out of the region of the work of the hand 
into that of the mind and spirit, we rise 
above national lines. The higher civil- 
ization of the future must be largely inter- 
racial in character. However our ideals 
may differ from those of the Latin peoples, 
we have as much to learn from them as 
they have to learn from us, and we need 
to emphasize the things that unite us as 
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races rather than the things that divide us. 
In this connection Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has recently made a very interest- 
ing and valuable suggestion. In 1903 
Louisiana will celebrate the centenary of 
its transference from the rule of the Latin 
to that of the English-speaking race, and 
it has been proposed to preserve in some 
memorial the French and Spanish tradi- 
tions which make the background of its 
history ; and Mr. Warner, with that fine 
discernment so characteristic of the man, 
has suggested the purchase of the old 
Spanish buildings on Jackson Square, in 
New Orleans, clustered about the cathe- 
dral, and their use for the purposes of a 
Colonial Museum. Jackson Square, sur- 
rounded by the cathedral, the Cabildo, 
and the other old buildings, is one of the 
most picturesque localities in America, 
and one of the most historic. To keep it 
intact would be the best memorial of 
Spanish and French influence on this 
continent. The permanent dedication of 
the old buildings on the Square to the 
uses of history is a matter of National 
interest; and it is, perhaps, not going too 
far to declare that it.is the duty of New 
Orleans to take this step, as it is the duty 
of every city to preserve, not for itself only 
but for the country at large, the things 
which embody its past. 
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OT long ago a young woman en- 
N tered a shop where golfing goods 
are sold and asked the salesman 
to make her up a set of clubs, as she in- 
tended to go in for golf in earnest. The 
shopkeeper handed her a beautifully bal- 
anced driver, with the remark that it was 
a new model and especially designed for 
ladies’ use. 

“ But I don’t want a lady’s club,” ex- 
plained the young woman, indignantly. * I 
am going to play real golf over the men’s 
course, and I want a man’s club to do it 
with.” 

Well, of course she got what she wanted, 
but in getting it she probably threw away 
at the outset whatever chance she might 
have had of playing “real golf.” And 
now for the moral of this profitable little 
tale. 

Golf is one of the few games in which 
men and women can meet, if not on equal, 
at least on interesting, terms. In tennis, 
on the other hand, there can be no real 
sport unless the players are tolerably 
well matched in strength and skill. Other- 
wise the winner makes a@// his points 
through his adversary’s weakness ; and the 
essence of sport is to score by one’s own 
skill, There is no sort of handicap that 
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can even up this difference, for each ser- 
vice of the ball is a game in itself, and all 
the interest depends upon its being well 
and closely fought out. ‘Tennis is not 
and never can be a sport in which the 
average man and the average woman can 
meet in real competition. Can they do so 
in golf? Yes; for there is a vital difference 
in principle between golf and tennis. In 
the former game each player uses his own 
ball, and his play is not affected by his 
opponent’s errors. Consequently a golfer 
is really playing two games—to beat him- 
self or his best record, and to win the 
match in hand. ‘The interest may lie in 
either direction, and, if necessary, we may 
impart it to the actual match by allowing 
the weaker player some handicap points. 
This device makes the task of the strong 
player a more difficult one; he must play 
up if he is to win, and consequently the 
interest is assured, even though the con- 
ditions were at the start unequal. It is 
upon the application of this principle that 
real sport at golf is possible between 
players of widely differing skill. And this 
brings us back to our text—What sort of 
“real golf” can a woman expect to play? 

It is only within a comparatively few 
years that women were supposed to play 
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golf at all; and their position abroad is 
still largely a matter of sufferance. It was 
customary at one time in England and 
Scotland to set aside a small portion of 
the regular links to be used as a woman’s 
course, a sort of “ Jews’ quarter,” as it 
were. The holes were necessarily of the 
shortest, varying from seventy-five yards 
down to ten; but the aspirations of the 
feminine golfer were supposed to be 
confined to the noble exercise of putting. 
Nowadays the British maids and matrons 
have clubs and courses of their own, and 
also enjoy more extended privileges on 
the ‘close  pre- 
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(Yonkers), the women players are re- 
stricted to certain days in the week, and 
at many of the popular and overcrowded 
courses the men have exclusive rights on 
Saturdays and holidays. The one prom- 
inent exception to this general rule is the 

Shinnecock Hills Club on Long Island. 
The Shinnecock Hills Club was one of 
the first to be organized in this country, 
and its promoters naturally modeled it, so 
far as possible, upon Old World lines. And 
so, after they had laid out their regular 
course, they added an entirely separate 
one of nine holes, to be known as the 
“red” course, and 





serves” of their hus- 


intended for the use 





bands and brothers. 
But many of the old 
“putting courses ” 
are still in exist- 
ence, that at St. An- 
drews being run as 
a regular club and 
having its own offi- 
cers and dues. 

In this country 
the feminine golfer 
has received due 
consideration from 
the very start; but 
then it must be re- 
membered that golf 
in the United States 
owes a great deal 
to women. One of 
the largest and best- 
known clubs in the 





of the feminine and 
juniormembers. No 
woman could play 
regularly over the 
“white” or full 
course until she had 
qualified by making 
the “red” course 
three separate times 
in certain minimum 
figures. It should 
be said that the 
“red” course is not 
a mere succession 
of putting-holes, the 
links varying from 
two hundred yards 
down to seventy- 
five. 

The results of 
this system are in- 

















country, the Morris 
County, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, 
was originally start- 
ed and managed by women alone; and 
women have had a very considerable part 
in the organizing and maintenance of the 
thousand and one other clubs at which 
golf is now played. So far as I know, 
there is but one club in the country which 
does not admit women to some kind of 
membership privilege, and that has just 
been organized out at Chicago, and has 
yet to demonstrate its fitness to survive. 
In the vast majority of American clubs 
men and women hold membership on 
virtually equal terms, and the latter have, 
consequently, been entitled from the be- 
ginning to the use of the full or regular 
course. In some cases, as at St. Andrews 
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teresting. One of 
the “ graduates ”’ of 
the “red” course 
is Miss _ Beatrix 
Hoyt, for three years holder of the wo- 
man’schampionship; and among the other 
members of the club we may note the 
names of Mrs. Charles Brown (winner of 
the first women’s contest at Meadowbrook, 
1895) and Mrs. Arthur Turnure (silver 
medalist at Morris County in 1896). But 
of even more significance is the fact that 
the “red” course is soon to be enlarged 
and rearranged under the direct supervis- 
ion of the women players themselves. It 
will be the only distinctive golf course for 
women in the country, and it may be 
worth while to inquire into the reason for 
its existence. 

The young woman 


Golf.” 


at the golf-shop 




















THE FIRST AMERICAN WOMAN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


Morris County Ciub, 1897. 


seemed to think that “real golf” could 
be played only with men’s clubs—tools 
which, however good in themselves, are 
not adapted in length and weight to the 
average feminine physique. 


This fallacy 
of over-clubbing is an old one. Every 
beginner, man or woman, invariably starts 
off with clubs that are far too heavy to be 
swung with comfort. The well-built man 
insists that his strength entitles him to 
the use of an extra heavy club; and, con- 
versely, the undersized individual argues 
that he must have more lead in his club- 
head to make up for his lack of muscle. 
It is upon this line of reasoning that we 
constantly see young boys and women 
playing with clubs that must feel like 
weaver’s beams to their delicately sinewed 
Wrists. 

Now, it is a truism that the flight of the 
golf-ball depends only in small measure 
upon the weight of the blow; the really 
important factors are the aecuracy and 
speed with which the stroke is delivered. 
Within limits, the lightest club will drive 
the longest ball. What folly, then, for the 
woman of average physique to expect to 
play “ real golf” with instruments un- 
Suited to her height and strength! She 
is only handicapping herself by the at- 
tempt. 

Kverybody is agreed that skill counts 
for more at golf than mere strength. For 


the purpose of argument, let us admit 
that a woman can hold her own with a 
man, when once within the approaching 
limit where strength counts for virtually 
nothing. An infant can hole a six-inch 
putt quite as easily as does the Hercules, 
and perhaps more successfully. Let us 
say that, at seventy-five yards from the 
hole, Miss Lofter is just as likely to hole 
out in the regulation “three off the iron ” 
as is her partner, the long-driving Mr. 
McMashie. It is in the long game, then, 
that we must look for the odds, if the latter 
exist at all. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt can outdrive, on the 
average, seven out of ten of her ordinary 
masculine rivals. She has acquired the 
knack of getting the ball away clean, and 
can count upon an average distance of one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
sixty yards. Against this sort of knack 
brute strength has no show whatever. But 
let Miss Hoyt be matched against Mr. 
Findlay Douglas, and what happens ? 
Miss Hoyt hits the ball clean, and gets, 
let us say, a carry and roll of one hundred 
and sixty yards—her best ball. Douglas 
does the same thing, and drives over two 
hundred yards. Up to a certain point, 
skill may equalize matters, but after that 
it is simply a question of muscle. The 
amateur champion of Great Britain is 
credited with a drive that (carefully meas- 
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ured) was a few inches over three hun- 
dred and forty-one yards. No feminine 
golf-player has ever come within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of that record, or 
ever will, so long as men are men and 
women women. 

But we must look for the average and 
not for the exception. First-class driving, 
from the masculine standpoint, may be 
anything over one hundred and sixty 
yards, and it will be fair to place the aver- 
age good “carry ’”’ at one hundred and forty 
yards. Now, excluding the duffers of 
both sexes, how many feminine players 
may be fairly counted as coming up to 


very few American courses that are any- 
ways near perfection, and they have all 
been developed from small beginnings. 
When the Morris County course was first 
opened for play, there were five holes laid 
out across the well-known “ Punch-bowl.” 
The longest of them was only a drive and 
a wrist shot, but as all were duffers together 
it did not make much difference. Now 
there are but three holes over the same 
territory, and there has been some talk oi 
giving even these up, as not affording the 
highest test of golfing ability. All this 
goes to show that our American courses 
are being gradually conformed to first- 


MISS BURT AND MRS. MANICE 


In the Woman’s Championship ‘Tournament of 1898. 


this average standard of one hundred and 
forty yards of loft? At the championship 
meeting in 1897 Miss Madeline Boardman 
won the long-driving competition by a 
carry and roll of 137 yards 6 inches, and 
Miss Hoyt drove 131 yards 7 inches. At 
Ardsley, last October, the victor in the 
same competition was Mrs. Edward Man- 
ice with 134 yards 14% inches. Well, 
granting that my point is made, what does 
it prove? 

Simply, then, that it is the average stand- 
ard of play that must be taken into account 
in the laying out and subsequent develop- 
ment of the first-class golf-course, and this 
average cannot be the same for both men 
and women players. Now, there are but 


class standards, and this implies rearrange- 
ment of the holes, not in length alone, 
but in the position of the hazards. And 
for these changes it is inevitable that the 
masculine average will alone be taken into 
account. 

The St. George course at Sandwich, 
England, is famous for its long carries 
from the tee. Many of them require of the 
player his very best ball, and, of course, 
one must carry them or lose in strokes. 
What can the woman player do under such 
circumstances? She must either run the 
almost certain chance of being bunkered, 
or she must take a weaker club and play 
short of the hazard. And this last (when 
habitually practiced) is not “ real golf.” 
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Down at Garden City, where the Met- 
ropolitan Association recently held its first 
tournament, the conditions closely approx- 
imate first-class golf, perhaps more closely 
than anywhere else in this country. Here 
we find the long carry from the tee (in 
many cases absolutely necessary), and the 
second hazard at the fullest possible stretch 
for average first-class play. It is emphat- 
ically not a ladies’ course, but it is as 
unquestionably “ real golf.” What are we 
to do about it? 

It would seem that the Shinnecock idea 
is the right one. In the rearrangement of 
the “red course” it is the average femi- 
nine standard that is to be taken into 
account, and the one idea will be to bring 
out the best possible golf that a woman 
should play. Instead of putting the tee 
hazard one hundred and thirty yards 
away, it may be a trifle below the hundred 
mark, and the succeeding bunkers must 
find their appropriate places in the scale. 
Other things being equal, the woman’s 
long game must lose to that of the man; 
and, indeed, the two quantities are incom- 
mensurate. For the highest exercise of 
her art, the woman golfer of the future 
must not only have her clubs but the 
course fitted to her hand. 

There is one variety of golf, however, 
in which the woman does hold her own, 
and that is the “mixed foursome,” in 
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which she is partnered with a masculine 
player against another pair similarly con- 
stituted. Here her comparative weakness 
in driving is halved, and if her short game 
is brilliant it may be of inestimable serv- 
ice. A mixed foursome at golf isa much 
more satisfactory form of amusement than 
a mixed double at tennis. In the latter 
case, the man usually wou/d do all the 
work, or else had to. In golf there is a 
fair division of labor, and the long. putt 
which she sends to the bottom of the tin 
is just as useful as the slashing drive with 
which he opened the game. Moreover, 
the mixed foursome is an admirable school 
for the disciplining of one’s temper, and a 
perfect mirror for the revealing of char- 
acter. No one thinks of taking a six 
weeks’ sea voyage nowadays in order 
that he may catch a glimpse of the true 
woman—he simply invites her to take part 
in a mixed foursome, and knows it all 
within the short space of two hours. Un- 
doubtedly the mixed foursome is a useful 
institution, and one does not want to be 
“ playing the game ” all the time. 

“Tt is a hard lot to follow a party of 
ladies, with a powerful driver behind you, 
if you are troubled with a spark of chiv- 
alry or shyness.” So speaks one of the 
Badminton authorities, and his words will 
arouse many a responsive chord of bitter 
memory. ‘The tender mercies of the long- 
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A WOMAN’S PUTTING CONTEST 


Courtesy of ** Golf,” 
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driving male golfer 
are cruel, and a 
three-ball match be- 
tween women play- 
ers is apt to be a 
trifle slow. In jus- 
tice to the feminine 
golfer it must be 
said that she is 
generally quick to 
recognize the situa- 
tion, and to beckon 
the unhappy one 
to come on. ‘The 
courtesy is always 
appreciated, but I 
may be pardoned if 
{ point out that 
permission to pass 
means something 
more than a chance 
in a free-for-all 
scramble for the 
putting-green. The 
proper etiquette is to step aside and allow 
the passing match a clear course to the 
green, and plenty of time in which to hole 
out. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
teeing-ground is the best passing place. 

It is a curious fact that golf is the one 
game with whose technicalities the femi- 
nine mind has successfully grappled. Of 
course croquet and tennis have each had 
their day, but there was but little of the fine 
art in the croquet of the early seventies ; 
and as for tennis, how many women knew a 
back-hand “ Lawford” when they saw it, 
or could distinguish on the instant be- 
tween “ hand-out ” and “ hand-in”? It 
was still worse in matters of sport exclu- 
sively masculine. After spending twenty 
minutes in unraveling the mysteries of 
baseball to a fair friend, it was dishearten- 
ing to have her remark, with the densest 
gravity: “ Yes; I understand perfectly— 
but what are those men doing on the cor- 
ners ?” (Anglicé, bases.) Yachtsmen used 
to wince when they heard the foremast 
referred to as the “ front post,” and they 
would never acknowledge that reefing was 
the same thing as “ taking a tuck in the 
sail.” 

But the golfing woman has changed all 
that, and prides herself upon her familiarity 
with “dormies ” and “ sclaffs ” and “ gob- 
bles ” and “ foozles ” and all the rest of the 
heartbreaking jargon in which the golferis 
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Runner-up in the Woman's Championship of 1898. 


accustomed to express himself. And yet 
the vocabulary of golf probably ranks next 
to that of steam engineering for sheer 
technical profundity and uncouthness. It 
shows what woman can do when she sets 
her mind to it. 

The question of golf for golf’s sake is 
a delicate one, for it involves the consider- 
ation of how far sportsmanship forms a 
part of the ordinary feminine make-up. 
Certain cynics of the male persuasion are 
fond of saying that the very conception of 
sport is foreign to a woman’s mind. And 
these same gentlemen have in the past 
expressed their disbelief in a woman’s 
capacity to appreciate humor, and have 
denied to her the smallest share in the 
creative quality. Confining the argument 
to the first proposition, it will be necessary 
to define what we mean by sportsmanship. 
In the fewest possible words, the spirit of 
sport is the love of a thing for its own 
sake, unconditioned by personal advan- 
tage or even personal pleasure. It fol- 
lows, then, that it is not sport to play golf 
because it happens to be the amusement 
of the hour, or because we hope to be re- 
warded for our exertions by the acquisi- 
tion of a pair of silver-backed hair-brushes. 
In the latter case success is apt to be 
consequent upon the liberality of the 
handicapper, rather than due to pure skill. 
And, judged by this severe standard, it 
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must be acknowl- 
edged that there are 
quite as many sin- 
ners among the men 
as among the women; 
the trail of the “ pot” 
is over us all. There 
always has and al- 
ways will be a class 
of people who play 
golf and tennis and 
seven-handed euchre 
for “ what there is in 
it,” to use the expres- 
sive Bowery idiom. 
But these men and 
women are not pursu- 
ing a sport; they are 
merely engaged in a 
business enterprise, 
and if golf depended 
upon them for its con- 
tinued existence not 
a club-house in the 
country would open 
its doors for another 
season. ‘Thesports 
men must be in the 
majority if a game is 
to hold its own; the pure pleasure of 
contest is the essential factor in its life. 
Looking upon golf ‘as she is played,” 
it must be conceded frankly that women 
do golf for sheer love of the game, and in 
so doing they have vindicated their rights 
to a footing in the world of sport. What 
are wind and weather to these blithe 
spirits who count complexion and back 
hair as nothing if only they may meet 
Colonel Bogey on his own terms and now 
and then get him a hole down? And 
remember that it is not among the 
“cracks” and the scratch players that 
we find the finest manifestation of the 
sporting spirit. It is the duffer who is 
the mainstay of any sport, and particularly 
of golf. What, indeed, but pure enthusiasm 
could support the spirit of those who toil 
unremittingly in bunkers and whose ball 
is ever rimming the edge of that modern 
cup of Tantalus? And then the constantly 
recurring temptation to surreptitiously 
improve the lie of the ball, to be pardon- 
ably forgetful of the precise number of 
strokes played between tee and green! 
(A woman, too, is supposed to be consti- 
tutionally weak in the matter of arithme- 
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tic.) Surely the mind 
that can rise superior 
to all these things 
may at least be cred- 
ited with a fair share 
of the masculine vir- 
tue of sportsmanship. 
A woman may bea 
golfer even though 
she has never won a 
side comb set with 
rhinestones, or even 
an electroplated but- 
ter-cooler. 

As a matter of ref- 
erence, I append a 
few statistics relating 
to the National com- 
petitions for the wo- 
men’s championship 
of the United States. 

The first meeting 
was held on Novem- 
ber 10, 1895, upon 
the course of the 
Meadowbrook (Long 
Island) Club. The 
contest was under the 
rules for stroke-play, 
and was won by Mrs. Charles S. Brown, 
of the Shinnecock Club, with a score of 
132. Miss Sargent, of the Essex County 
(Mass.) Club, was second. 

At the beginning of the next season it 
was announced that Mr. Robert Cox, 
M.P., of Edinburgh, Scotland, had _pre- 
sented a silver cup to the United States 
Golf Association as a perpetual trophy in 
the women’s championship meeting. The 
gift was accepted, and the Association 
took formal charge of the annual event. 

The first regular championship meeting 
was held upon the course of the Morris 
County Club, October 6-10, 1896. There 
were twenty-five entries, and the winner 
was Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock 
Hills Club. Mrs. Arthur Turnure (Shin- 
necock Hills) received the silver medal, 
and the bronze ones went to Miss Anna 
Sands (Newport) and to Miss Cora Oliver 
(Albany). 

The second championship meeting was 
held upon the course of the Essex County 
(Mass.) Club, August 24-27, 1897. Miss 
Hoyt repeated her victory of the year be- 
fore. Miss Sargent, of the home club, 
was the runner-up, and the bronze medals 
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went to Miss Frances C. Griscom (Merion 
Cricket Club, Philadelphia), and to Miss 
C. E. Longworth (Cincinnati). 

The third championship meeting was 
held upon the course of the Ardsley Club 
(Irvington-on-Hudson), October 11-15, 
1898. For the third time Miss Hoyt be- 
came the champion, Miss Maud Wetmore 
(Newport) taking the silver medal, and 
the bronze ones going to Miss Frances 
Griscom (Merion Cricket Club, Philadel- 
phia) and to Miss Carl Eidlitz (Ardsley). 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
value of golf as a therapeutic agent. 
Fresh air, exercise of body, and relaxation 
of mind are all excellent things, and they 
are a part of golf. The cult of the ath- 
letic girl has long been a favorite topic 
for the humorists of the illustrated week- 
lies, but now an English medical journal 
gravely asserts that the rising generation 
of British young womanhood is distinctly 
superior in physique to the one that pre- 
ceded it. The Englishwoman is growing 
bigger and bigger, and, of course, it is 
walking and cycling and tennis and golf 
that is making the difference. The young 
lady heroines, in the fiction of fifty years 
ago, lifted nothing heavier than their em- 
broidery-frames, and their knowledge of 
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sport was supposed to be bounded by the 
playing rules of sixpenny whist. No 
jin de siécle young woman has forgotten 
what a crochet-needle looks like, and plays 
regularly from scratch in the Class B 
competitions. The golfing woman has 
arrived, and her advent argues well for 
the physical future of the race, while in 
the meantime the gayety of nations receives 
a welcome addition. The golfing man is 
also with us, and he, too, is agreeable and 
should be encouraged. But who is this 
third person, with his scoring-cards and 
spats—a mere trifler, a useless cumberer 
of the links? We all know him by sight: 
He likes to play at golfing on a holiday occa- 
sion, 
When he’s certain to be noticed by the femi- 
nine persuasion. 
But when there battles cleek with cleek, he’s 
biking with Amanda, 
Or pouring tea for Isabel 
veranda. 


upon the club 


Such nondescripts are not of the king- 
dom of golf, and it is to be hoped that in 
future the golfing girl will have none of 
him. None butthe serious-minded should 
be allowed to approach the shrine : for golf 
isnot a mere amusement; it is a vocation. 
Alas that so many should be called and 
so few chosen ! 


Compensation 
By Mabel Whitmore 


As life slips by me, all I hoped to be 

Grows fainter, dimmer, and I reach no goal 
Among the many that my youthful soul 
Dreamed of attaining sure and speedily. 
Ambitions fade, and aspirations flee, 

And Youth, who showered blossoms at my feet, 
With covered face now leads on Age discreet, 
And, treading on my flowers, turns from me. 
Yet have the years been kind; .one blossom rare 
Is given me to grace these later days, 

Whose tendrils twine my brow with greener bays 
Than those my young ambitions longed to wear. 
In one dear life I live my youth once more, 
And dream again, and hope—as once before. 
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THE AMERICA’S CUP RACE 
By W. J. Henderson 





A contest of nautical skill, in which the 
United States faces the strongest maritime 
nation on the earth, is certain to awaken the 
interest of every American. An understand- 
ing of the delicate points of yacht-racing is 
not necessary for the starting of that swift 
thrill which flies through patriotic veins at 
the sight of two beautiful craft, one carry- 
ing the proud flag of England and the 
other the Stars and Stripes, thrashing twenty 
miles to windward in a leaping sea, with the 
nautical championship of the world waiting 
for the winner at the finish, An American 
would have to be dead to every feeling of 
National pride if he did not breathe a little 
more quickly at seeing the fleet representa- 
tive of his country forging to the front, or 
if he did not tremble with anxiety if he saw 
her dropping to the rear. 

Such Americans are happily very scarce, 
and consequently interest in the occasional 
races for the America’s Cup, which has come 
to be the emblem of the yachting champion- 
ship of the world, is as wide as the conti- 
nent. When the news came, in the course 
of the winter, that Sir Thomas Lipton had 
sent a formal challenge for the famous old 
trophy which the schooner-yacht America 
won in England in 1851, and which our 
plucky British brethren have ever since that 
time been trying to win back, every good American began to overhaul his nautical 
knowledge and to scrape together his recollections of the sea tales of Fenimore Cooper. 
The history of the Cup must be retold briefly for the benefit of those who do not keep 
themselves always acquainted with the doings of the nautical American. 

The America’s Cup was won in a general regatta, in English waters, held as one of 
the festivities accompanying the International Exposition of 1851. In 1857 the 
owners of the America presented it to the New York Yacht Club to hold as a per- 
petual international trophy. On August 8, 1870, Mr. James Ashbury’s schooner 
Cambria sailed one race for the Cup against the fleet of the New York Yacht Club. 
The race was won by the smart little schooner Magic, the Cambria finishing tenth. 
Mr. Ashbury went back to England and built a new schooner, the Livonia, with which 
he came to sail for the Cup in the following year. The local club selected four vessels 
to meet the challenger, the Committee at that time having the right to name any one 
of the four on the morning of the race. These four were the Columbia, Sappho, 
Palmer, and Dauntless. The first two races were with the Columbia, each yacht win- 
ning one, the Columbia failing in heavy weather. The Sappho was then put in, and 
won the next two races, thus saving the Cup. In 1876 the Canadian schooner 
Countess of Dufferin was the challenger. She was beaten in two consecutive races 
(the contest being now decided by the winning of two out of three) by the Madeleine. 

In 1881 began the racing of sloops for the Cup. The challenger was again a 
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Canadian, the Atalanta, which was beaten 
twice consecutively by the Mischief. In 
1885 Sir Richard Sutton’s cutter Genesta 
crossed the Atlantic from England and 
met the newly designed sloop Puritan, a 
product of the skill of Edward Burgess, 
one of the most famous of American yacht- 
designers, and was beaten in two consecu- 
tive races. One of these races was sailed 
in a swooping squall, and was, on the 
whole, the most exciting of all the races 
for the Cup. The following year Lieu- 
tenant Henn’s Galatea represented Eng- 
land, and the Mayflower the United States. 
The challenger was again defeated in two 
consecutive races, both of which were 
very tame contests. In 1887 came the 
Scotch cutter Thistle, 
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lenge in the fall of 1898, and it was 
promptly accepted. The vessel owned by 
this gentleman will come to America in 
the approaching summer, and will be met 
by a yacht now building at Bristol, R. L., 
expressly for the series of races which 
will constitute the tenth contest for the 
recovery of the Cup. 

The average American, who is not web- 
footed like the dweller on the seaboard, 
will naturally ask what sort of vessels are 
to compete in these races. Are the Co- 
lumbia and the Shamrock big or little, 
long or short, and do they differ from 
the yachts which fought for the Cup, 
say, fifteen years ago? And this brings 
us to the question, Have these contests 

for the America’s 








which was beaten in 
the usual manner by 
the third product of 
Mr. Burgess, the fa- 
mous Volunteer. 

In 1893 the first 
of the Earl of 
Dunraven’s cutters, 
named Valkyrie, 
came over, and she 
was met by the sloop 
Vigilant, designed by 
“Nat” Herreshoff, 
and beaten in the 
now established way. 
Lord Dunraven went 
home and built an- 





Cup had any practi- 
cal results beyond 
the gratification of a 
love for sport? They 
certainly have. They 
have not only kept 
alive the knowledge 
of smart seamanship, 
but they have taught 
us invaluable lessons 
in the art of design- 
ing. Nothing is more 
interesting in connec- 
tion with this subject 
than to note how, 
starting with models 
radically different in 











other Valkyrie, which 





almost every feature, 





was lost in a storm. 
In 1895 he came over 
with Valkyrie IIL, 
and was met by the Defender, the second 
of Mr. Herreshoff’s designs, and beaten 
in three consecutive races. Lord Dun- 
raven took his defeat much to heart, 
and accused the gentlemen who handled 
the Defender of foul play. The charges 
were investigated by a committee of men 
of National reputation, and found “ not 
proven.” Thereupon the New York Yacht 
Club expelled Lord Dunraven, and there 
was so much bad feeling between the 
yachtsmen on the opposite sides of the 
ocean that it seemed as if international 
racing would come to an end. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Thomas Lipton, one of the great- 
est merchants in England, who had 
already expressed a desire to enter into 
international yacht-racing, sent a chal- 
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the yacht-builders of 
the two countries 
have come to practi- 
For- 


cally the same principles of design. 
tunately, it is possible to point out how 
this growth has taken place without enter- 
ing too deeply: into technicalities. 

The typical American racing yacht of 
twenty-five years ago was of the skim- 
ming-dish variety; that is to say, she was 


wide and shallow. The English yacht of 
the same period was what has been called 
a board set on edge. She was very deep, 
and so narrow that it was said in jest 
that a person stepping aboard of her 
hastily was in danger of falling overboard 
on the other side. A broad and shallow 
yacht depends largely on what the de- 
signers call her “ initial stability ” to keep 
her right side up. When she is forced 
far over to one side by the pressure of 
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the wind on her sails, the resistance of 
her broad bottom tends to prevent her 


from capsizing. Her ability to stand up 
is increased by the use of inside ballast, 
consisting of iron or lead placed along 
her bottom just inside of the planking. 
The deep and narrow vessel has a natural 
tendency to turn over, and this becomes 
greater with the pressure of the wind. 
This tendency is overcome by the use of 
what is called outside ballast, which is 
lead molded into her keel. The depth 
of the vessel makes it possible to place 
this ballast very low, and so it affords a 
strong resistance. 

The wide and shallow yacht is naturally 
fast in light breezes, or even in fresh ones 
when there is not also a heavy sea. But 
the moment she encounters a bit of rough 
water she is checked by it, for her mo- 
mentum is not great enough to overcome 
the impact of the waves. The narrow, 


deep yacht cuts through the seas, and her 
weight, increased as it is by her lead keel, 
gives her sufficient momentum. In the 
waters off Sandy Hook, where the inter- 
national races are held, the breezes and 
the sea are usually moderate. In such 
weather the old skimming-dish did fairly 
well, and while the Englishmen continued 
to build their yachts with a small amount 
of sail, our old vessels were good enough 
to keep the Cup at home. But gradually 
the fact worked its way into the minds of 
our designers that they were taking large 
chances with the shallow vessels. So they 
began to make them wider and deeper. 
At the same time it appeared to the Eng- 
lish that their narrow cutters heeled over 
too easily, and were consequently always 
sailing on their sides and not on the lines 
on which they had been designed to sail. 
Hence they began to make their yachts 
wider and not so deep. 

In the course of time it was seen that 
the typical models of the two nations were 
approaching each other. The Genesta 
was 8I feet long, 15 feet wide, and 13 feet 
in draught, while the Puritan, her antago- 
nist, was 81 feet 114 inches long, 22 feet 
7 inches wide, and 8 feet 8 inches in 
draught. The Thistle was 86.46 feet 
long, 20.03 wide, and 13.8 feet in draught, 
while her opponent, the Volunteer, was 
85.88 feet long, 23.02 wide, and 10 feet 
in draught. This approach in dimensions 
has continued, and it is believed that the 
two competitors of the present year will, 
not only in size, but in many other par- 
ticulars, be as like as two peas. This is 
one of the peculiarly interesting features 
of this year’s struggle for the historic Cup. 
Of course those who are interested in the 
two yachts are eager to keep the details 
of their models secret, but the argus eyes 
of the newspapers are on the watch to 
spy out any facts, and some things have 
become known. The length, breadth, 
and some minor particulars of the chal- 
lenger are required to be given with the 
challenge, and these at once indicated to 
the experts that the new British yacht 
would approach the present type of 
American racer more closely than any of 
her predecessors. As for the Columbia, 
as the defender of this year has been 
patriotically named, her dimensions are 
pretty well known. She will be 89 feet 
6 inches long, about 24 feet wide, and 


























THE DEFENDER 


Returning from her victory over Valkyrie III. in 1895. Copyright, 1895, by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The America’s Cup Race 


just under 20 feet in draught. The lead 
keel of the Columbia will weigh 95 tons. 
Her boom, the spar on which the foot of 
her mainsail will be stretched, will be 
longer than that of the Defender, and that 
was over 70 feet. The Defender spread 
12,500 square feet of sail, and the Colum- 
bia will spread more than 13,000. ‘These 
dimensions ought to give some idea of 
the size of these huge racing-machines to 
those who are familiar only with the little 
sailboats seen on the waters of the ordi- 
nary summer resorts. ‘The tall topmasts 
of these big sloops will hardly pass under 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and it takes a 
crew of thirty-five men to handle one of 
them. 

The Columbia will be launched the last 
of May or early in June, and will soon there- 
after be ready for delivery to her owner, 
Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan, of the 
New York Yacht Club. Meanwhile the 
Defender is making ready for an active 
season of racing, and will be used as a trial 
boat against the newcraft. The two yachts 
are to meet for their first race off Sandy 
Hook on July 1. After that they will go 
to Newport, and will frequently go out for 
trials in the course of the summer. ‘They 
will have a series of formal trial races in 
the fall off Sandy Hook. If by any chance 
the new yacht should fail to equal the 
Defender in speed, the old one might be 
used to meet the challenger; but such a 
contingency is almost out of the question. 
The Shamrock, which is the name of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht, will arrive in this 
country the latter part of the summer, 
and will at once make ready for the con- 
test. The races will be sailed in October, 
and the Cup will go to the yacht winning 
three out of a series of five. The arrange- 
ments will be in the hands of the regatta 
committee of the New York Yacht Club. 

And now a word about the men who 
will be the conspicuous figures in this 
international contest. In the first place, 
there is Sir Thomas Lipton, who had the 
courage to send the challenge in spite of 
the long record of English ill fortune, and 
in the face of a very decided opposition 
on the part of a large body of British 
yachtsmen who sympathized with Lord 
Dunraven. Sir Thomas is a picturesque 
figure in the world of sport, or, for that 
matter, in any field. He is now about 
forty-five years of age. He was born in 
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Belfast, of poor parents, and began life in 
a very humble manner. He started as 
the proprietor of a small grocery-store in 
Glasgow ; he slept in the store, swept it 
himself, sold his own goods, and, so far 
as was possible, delivered them too. Al- 
though he was not a Yankee, he conceived 
the scheme of hiring persons to pretend 
to be buyers of goods at his store. The 
result was that he apparently had a 
crowded place of business, and_ this 
brought him real customers. In a short 
time he was able to open another store, 
and then he hired persons to go with arms 
full of bundles from one to the other. 
By such devices he soon built up a large 
trade, and he then began to extend his 
business to other towns. He made a 
specialty of cheese and coffee, and as he 
really sold good cheese and coffee, he held 
the trade which he attracted to his stores. 
He now has a great wholesale house in 
London, and between two and three hun- 
dred stores in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

His knighthood was conferred upon 
him by the Queen as one of the honors 
distributed at the time of her jubilee. 
Sir Thomas about the same time gave 
$250,000 to the Princess of Wales Hos- 
pital Fund. He is a very liberal man; 
and he subscribed $50,000 for the support 
of cheap eating-houses in London. He 
is a bachelor and has no near relative, so 
he can well afford to be generous with his 
enormous wealth. He has dabbled in 
yachting in a modest way for years, but 
he says himself that he has long cherished 
the idea of challenging for the Amcrica’s 
Cup. When the time was ripe for carry- 
ing out his plan, he went at it in a truly 
businesslike way. Instead of entering 
into a long and troublesome correspond- 
ence with the New York Yacht Club, he 
selected a committee of experienced 
yachtsmen and sent them to this country 
to confer with the holders of the Cup. 
Thus the arrangements for the contest 
were settled in a short time and to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

He engaged one of the cleverest de- 
signers in the world to plan his chal- 
lenging yacht. The Shamrock is from the 
board of Willie Fife, of Fairlie, a man 
who has turned out some of the fastest 
yachts ever seen in British waters. Sir 
Thomas confided the task of constructing 
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her to the Thornycrofts, who are the 
builders of Great Britain’s smartest tor- 
pedo-boats. The Shamrock is building 
in sections at the Chiswick yard of this 
firm, and when ready will be taken on 
barges down to Blackwall, as there is not 
water enough to float her at Chiswick. 
When she has been put together and 
launched at Blackwall, she will be taken 
to the yard of Harland & Wolff, at Bel- 
fast, and there she will be fitted out for 
her season of racing. She will be tried 
out against the Bona, a smart cutter de- 
signed by William Watson, the designer 
of the former challenger Thistle, now 
known as the Meteor, and the property of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. Sir Thomas Lipton has 
purchased a large steam yacht which he 
has rechristened the Erin, and she will 
accompany the Shamrock on her voyage 
across the Atlantic. The cutter will start 
first and proceed along a definite path, 
and the steamer will overtake her at a 
prearranged point. 

The challenger will be sailed by Cap- 
tain Archie Hogarth, formerly the sailing- 
master of the crack cutter Carina. He 
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will have a picked crew of Clyde seamen. 
Captain Hogarth will be absolutely su- 
preme on the Shamrock; he made that 
one of the stipulations of his acceptance 
of the command. He also suggested that, 
as Sir Thomas was not an expert yachts- 
man himself, he should select one to 
represent him on board his vessel. Sir 
Thomas accepted the suggestion, and se- 
lected Peter Donaldson, one of the most 
experienced amateurs in Great Britain. 
It can thus be seen that the new aspirant 
for America’s Cup honors has not per- 
mitted his own fancies to stand in the 
way of success, but has taken the advice 
of those to whom yacht-racing has been a 
lifelong pursuit. 

Interesting as facts about the challenger 
and his yacht are, they are no more so than 
those which relate to our own champion. 
The man who has designed our cup-de- 
fender is Nathaniel C. Herreshoff, of 
Bristol, R. I. His firm is noted for the 
construction of fast steam yachts and 
torpedo-boats, and it is only within a few 
years that it has come to the front in the 
making of smart racing yachts. About 
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SAIL ON BOARD THE VIGILANT 


The Shamrock will be similarly rigged for her voyage across the Atlantic. 
Copyright, 1894, by C, E. Bolles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the time when yachtsmen were 





wondering who would succeed 
Mr. Burgess as a designer of fast 
sloops, the forty-foot sloop Glori- 
ana, designed by Mr. Herreshoff, 
came out, and cut a wide swath 
in the yachting annals of her first 
year. She defeated all her com- 
petitors with so much ease, and 
showed so many novel features 
of design, that nautical experts 
felt that the new man had arrived. 
So when it became necessary to 
build ‘a champion to defend the 
Cup against the first Valkyrie, 
yachtsmen turned to the designer 
of the Gloriana, and he produced 
for them the fleet Vigilant, which 
did the work allotted to her in 
splendid manner. Mr. Herre- 
shoff became at once the leading 
designer of the United States, 
and the Defender, the fastest 
sloop-yacht ever built, was from 
his board. If the Columbia proves 
to be her superior, the designer 
will have achieved a triumph in- 
deed. 

















Mr. Herreshoff is not blind. 








There is a tradition, which clings 
to life with wonderful tenacity, that the 
Herreshoff who designs yachts is without 
the use of his eyes. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the blind member of the firm is 
Mr. John Herreshoff, who does not design 
the yachts. ‘“ Nat” Herreshoff, as he is 
called by yachtsmen from Maine to Florida, 
is a tall, thin man with a red beard and a 
stoop. He has a thoughtful countenance, 
and those who have conversed with him 
say that he keeps his thoughts to himself. 
To use the expressive language of the 
small boy, what he does not know about 
yachts is left out. He is one of the 
smartest yacht sailors in the country, and 
in some of the trial races of the Defender 
he was at the helm, with disastrous results 
to the opposing craft. 

The manager of the Columbia will be 
Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, who was also the 
managing owner of the Vigilant and the 
Defender. Mr. Iselin is a genuinely good 
sailor. He has had a large and varied 
experience in yachting, and he can handle 
a big sloop himself. He made his repu- 
tation as a yachtsman some ten or twelve 
years ago, when he had built for himself 





SIR ‘THOMAS LIPTON 
the famous seventy-footer Titania, which 
he personally sailed with great skill. 
When the Vigilant was put into commis- 
sion, the syndicate by which she was built 
selected from its own number Mr. Iselin 
as her manager, and he was so successful 
with her that he naturally had the same 
post on the Defender. It would hardly 
be possible to find any other yachtsman 
with the same ability and the leisure to 
devote to such an exacting task. Mr. 
Iselin will have a thoroughly competent 
sailing-master to aid him in handling the 
Columbia. This is Captain Charles Barr, 
the son of John Barr, who was the sailing- 
master of the Thistle. Young Barr made 
his reputation as captain of the forty- 
footer Minerva, which won nearly every 
race in which she was entered. Subse- 
quently he went to England as sailing- 
master of Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s 
ninety-foot sloop Navahoe, which gave a 
good account of herself. In the summer 
of 1896 Captain Barr was the sailing- 
master of Commodore Clarence L. Post- 
ley’s crack schooner Colonia, in which he 
won all but one or two of the many races 
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in which he started. Barr is a thorough 
sailor, a blue-water man, and a competent 
handler of racing yachts. He knows all 
the tricks of the trade on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and it will be a very canny 
Scot indeed who bests him in jockeying 
for a good position at the starting-line. 

The Defender, which will play so im- 
portant a part in the preparation of the 
Columbia for her task, will be under the 
management of W. Butler Duncan, Jr., 
who was one of the amateurs in the crew 
of the yacht when she met Valkyrie III. 
Mr. Duncan is one of the most expert 
yachtsmen in the United States. He isa 
graduate of the Naval Academy, and is 
the commander of the First Naval Bat- 
talion, Naval Militia, of New York. He 
served in the recent war with Spain 
as first watch officer of the U.S.S. Yankee. 
The sailing-master of the Defender will 
be Captain John Rhodes, one of the 
most competent men in this port. The 
crew of the yacht will be thirty picked 
Scandinavian seamen, all of them old 
yacht sailors. The Columbia’s crew 
will consist entirely of American seamen 
from Deer Island on the Maine coast, and 
it is the intention of the gentlemen man- 
aging the two yachts to encourage a spirit 
of rivalry between the crews, to the end 
that the very best work may be got out of 
the vessels. 

As has already been hinted, there is 
little difference now between the typical 
racing yachts of the two countries. It 
will take an expert to name the fine 
points which distinguish the design of the 
Columbia from that of the Shamrock. As 
the English yacht has grown wider, the 
American has grown deeper; and both 
now combine heavy draught and low- 
placed lead ballast. The battle of the 
designers of the two nations seems to 
have reached its end. The old funda- 
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mental questions, at any rate, have been 
thoroughly debated, and the two sides 
have come to an agreement. The race 
now is not to the swift alone. The time 
has come when the element of smart sea- 
manship will count for more than it ever 
has before in these contests. When the 
two competitors meet off Sandy Hook 
next fall, there will be such an exhibition 
of smart seamanship as has never before 
been seen in any yacht-racing in these 
waters, and that is saying a great deal. 

No doubt much of this will be lost on 
the casual spectator, but even he will be 
able to admire the speed with which a 
huge sail, such as a balloon jib-topsail—a 
vast expanse of light duck which would 
furnish the stock of an entire store—is 
taken in, and a smaller sail substituted 
for it. ‘The delicate touches of the art of 
yacht-racing are discernible only to the 
connoisseurs, but there is plenty for the 
ordinary spectator, and he will be on 
hand, as he always has been at these con- 
tests, in large numbers. He adds much 
to the picturesqueness of the scenes at 
the finish of each race. He crowds the 
excursion steamers, and he fills the air 
with his shouts of exultation when the 
American champion romps home a win- 
ner, as she is wont to do. And what a 
triumph is hers! Tearing the blue water 
into streaming ribbons of silver, with the 
white spray spouting like smoke from her 
forefoot, she sweeps across the line amid 
the cheering of thousands, the shrieking 
of hundreds of steam whistles, and the 
sharp booming of a score of yacht cannon. 
Put this action into the middle of a broad 
expanse of sunlit water, with a sparkling 
dance of golden ripples in the warm air, 
and you have just a faint conception of 
the glorious panorama which is spread at 
the finish of a race for the America’s Cup 
off Sandy Hook. 


























AMONG THE HIGH HILLS 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


[No man living better exemplifies the truth that healthful out-of-door activity gives 
strength and nerve for moral and intellectual courage than does Governor ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. The following story of his hunting days, before war and politics laid 
their claims upon him, aptly preaches the ‘* recreation gospel’? upon which The 
Outlook’s Recreation Number is founded. We reprint it from Mr. Roosevelt’s book, 
“The Wilderness Hunter,”! by special permission of the publishers, Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York City, by whose courtesy also the picture on the second 


page following is here reproduced.—Tue Eprrors. | 


URING the summer of 1886 I 
hunted chiefly to keep the ranch 
in meat. It was a very pleasant 

summer ; although it was followed by the 
worst winter we ever witnessed on the 
plains. I was much at the ranch, where 
I had a good deal of writing to do; but 
every week or two I left, to ride among 
the line camps, or spend a few days on 
any round-up which happened to be in the 
neighborhood. 

These days of vigorous work among the 
cattle were themselves full of pleasure. 
At dawn we were in the saddle, the morn- 
ing air cool in our faces; the red sunrise 
saw us loping across the grassy reaches 
of prairie land, or climbing in single file 
among the rugged buttes. All the fore- 
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noon we spent riding the long circle with 
the cow-punchers of the round-up ; in the 
afternoon we worked the herd, cutting the 
cattle, with much breakneck galloping and 
dextrous halting and wheeling. Then 
came the excitement and hard labor of 
roping, throwing, and branding the wild 
and vigorous range calves ; in a corral, if 
one was handy, otherwise in a ring of 
horsemen. Soon after nightfall we lay 
down, in a log hut or tent, if at a line 
camp; under the open sky, if with the 
round-up wagon. 

After ten days or so of such work, in 
which every man had todo his full share— 
for laggards and idlers, no matter who, 
get no mercy in the real and _ healthy 
democracy of the round up—I would go 
back to the ranch to turn to my books 
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with added zest for afortnight. Yet even 
during these weeks at the ranch there was 
some outdoor work; for I was breaking 
two or three colts. I took my time, break- 
ing them gradually and gently, not, after 
the usual cowboy fashion, in a hurry, by 
sheer main strength and rough riding, 
with the attendant danger to the limbs of 
the man and very probable ruin to the 
manners of the horse. We rose early; 
each morning I stood on the low-roofed 
veranda, looking out under the line of 
murmuring, glossy-leaved cottonwoods, 
across the shallow river, to see the sun 
flame above the line of bluffs opposite. 
In the evening I strolled off for an hour 
or two’s walk, rifle in hand. The roomy, 
homelike ranch house, with its long walls, 
shingled roof, and big chimneys and fire- 
places, stands in a glade, in the midst of 
the thick forest, which covers half the 
bottom ; behind rises, bare and steep, the 
wall of peaks, ridges, and table-lands. 

During the summer in question I once 
or twice shot a whitetail buck right on 
this large bottom ; once or twice I killed 
a blacktail in the hills behind, not a mile 
from the ranch house. Several times I 
killed and brought in prong-bucks, rising 
before dawn and riding off on a good 
horse for an all day’s hunt in the rolling 
prairie country twelve or fifteen miles 
away. Occasionally I took the wagon 
and one of the men, driving to some good 
hunting-ground and spending a night or 
two; usually returning with two or three 
prong-bucks, and once with an elk—but 
this was later in the fall. Not infrequently 
I went away by myself on horseback for 
a couple of days, when all the men were 
on the round-up, and when I wished to 
hunt thoroughly some country quite a 
distance from the ranch. I made one 
such hunt in late August, because I hap- 
pened to hear that a small bunch of 
mountain sheep were haunting a tract of 
very broken ground, with high hills, about 
fifteen miles away. 

I left the ranch early in the morning, 
riding my favorite hunting-horse, old 
Manitou. The blanket and oilskin slicker 
were rolled and strapped behind the sad- 
dle; for provisions J carried salt, a small 
bag of hardtack, and a little tea and sugar, 
with a metal cup in which to boil my 
water. The rifle and a score of cartridges 
in my woven belt completed my outfit. 
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On my journey I shot two prairie chickens 
from a covey in the bottom of a brush 
coulie. 

I rode more than six hours before 
reaching a good spot to camp. At first 
my route lay across grassy plateaus and 
along smooth, wooded coulies; but after 
a few miles the ground became very 
rugged and difficult. At last I got into 
the heart of the Bad Lands proper, where 
the hard, wrinkled earth was torn into 
shapes as sullen and grotesque as those 
of dreamland. The hills rose high, their 
barren flanks carved and channeled, their 
tops mere needles and knife-crests. Bands 
of black, red, and purple varied the gray 
and yellow-brown of their sides ; the tufts 
of scanty vegetation were dull green. 
Sometimes I rode my horse at the bottom 
of narrow washouts, between. straight 
walls of clay, but a few feet apart; some- 
times I had to lead him as he scrambled 
up, down, and across the sheer faces of 
the buttes. The glare from the bare clay 
walls dazzled the eye; the air was burn- 
ing under the hot August sun. I saw 
nothing living except the rattlesnakes, of 
which there were very many. 


At last, in the midst of this devil’s wil- 
derness, I came on a lovely valley. A 
spring trickled out of a cedar cafion, and 
below this spring the narrow, deep ravine 
was green with luscious grass and was 
smooth for some hundreds of yards. Here 


I unsaddled, and turned old Manitou 
loose to drink and feed at his leisure. At 
the edge of the dark cedar wood I cleared 
a spot for my bed, and drew a few dead 
sticks for the fire. Then I lay down and 
watched drowsily until the afternoon shad- 
ows filled the wild and beautiful gorge in 
which I was camped. This happened 
early, for the valley was very narrow and 
the hills on either hand were steep and 
high. 

Springing to my feet, I climbed the 
nearest ridge, and then made my way, by 
hard clambering, from peak to peak and 
from crest to crest, sometimes crossing 
and sometimes skirting the deep washouts 
and canons. When possible I avoided 
appearing on the sky line, and I moved 
with the utmost caution, walking in a wide 
sweep so as to hunt across and up wind. 
There was much sheep sign, some of it 
fresh, though I saw none of the animals 
themselves; the square slots, with the 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN RAM 


Drawn by J. Carter Beard. 


indented marks of the toe points wide 
apart, contrasting strongly with the heart- 
shaped and delicate footprints of deer. 
The animals had, according to their habit, 
beaten trails along the summits of the 
higher crests; little side trails leading to 
any spur, peak, or other vantage-point 
from which there was a wide outlook over 
the country roundabout. 

The bighorns of the Bad Lands, unlike 
those of the mountains, shift their range 
but little, winter or summer. Save in the 
breeding season, when each master ram 
gets together his own herd, the ewes, 
lambs, and yearlings are apt to go in bands 
by themselves, while the males wander in 


small parties ; now and then a very morose 
old fellow lives by himself, in some pre- 
cipitous, out-of-the-way retreat. The rut 
begins with them much later than with 
deer; the exact time varies with the local- 
ity, but it is always after the bitter winter 
weather has set in. Then the old rams 
fight fiercely together, and on rare occa- 
sions utter a long grunting bleat or call. 
They are marvelous climbers, and dwell 
by choice always among cliffs and jagged, 
broken ground, whether wooded or not. 
An old bighorn ram is heavier than the 
largest buck; his huge curved horns, 
massive yet supple build, and proud bear- 
ing mark him as one of the noblest beasts 
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of the chase. He is wary; great skill and 
caution must be shown in approaching 
him; andno one but a good climber, with 
a steady head, sound lungs, and trained 
muscles, can successfully hunt him in his 
own rugged fastnesses. The chase of no 
other kind of American big game ranks 
higher, or more thoroughly tests the man- 
liest qualities of the hunter. 

I walked back to camp in the gloaming, 
taking care to reach it before it grew 
really dark; for in the Bad Lands it is 
entirely impossible to travel, or to find 
any given locality, after nightfall. Old 
Manitou had eaten his fill, and looked up 
at me with pricked ears and wise, friendly 
face as I climbed down the side of the 
cedar cajfion; then he came slowly towards 
me to see if I had not something for him. 
I rubbed his soft nose and gave him a 
cracker ; then I picketed him to a solitary 
cedar, where the feed was good. After- 


wards I kindled a small fire, roasted both 
prairie fowl, ate one, and put the other by 
for breakfast ; and soon rolled myself in 
my blanket, with a saddle for a pillow, 
and the oilskin beneath. 
munching the grass near by. 


Manitou was 
I lay just 
outside the line of stiff black cedars; the 
night air was soft in my face; I gazed at 
the shining and brilliant multitude of stars 
until my eyelids closed. 

The chill breath which comes before 
dawn awakened me. It was still and 
dark. ‘Through the gloom I could indis- 
tinctly make out the loom of the old horse, 
lying down. I was speedily ready, and 
groped and stumbled slowly up the hill, 
and then along its crest to a peak. Here 
I sat down and waited a quarter of an 
hour or so, until gray appeared in the 
east, and the dim light-streaks enabled 
me to walk farther. Before sunrise I was 
two miles from camp; then I crawled 
cautiously to a high ridge, and, crouching 
behind it, scanned all the landscape eager- 
ly. Ina few minutes a movement about 
a third of a mile to the right, midway down 
a hill, caught my eye. Another glance 
showed me three white specks moving 
along the hillside. They were the white 
rumps of three fine mountain sheep, on their 
way to drink at a little alkaline pool in the 
bottom of a deep, narrow valley. Ina 
moment they went out of sight round a 
bend of the valley ; and I rose and trotted 
briskly towards them, along the ridge. 
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There were two or three deep gullies to 
cross, and a high shoulder over which to 
clamber; so I was out of breath when I 
reached the bend beyond which they had 
disappeared. Taking advantage of a 
scrawny sagebrush as cover, I peeped 
over the edge, and at once saw the sheep, 
three big young rams. They had finished 
drinking and were standing beside the 
little miry pool, about three hundred 
yards distant. Slipping back, I dropped 
down into the bottom of the valley, where 
a narrow washout zigzagged from side to 
side, between straight walls of clay. 

An indistinct game trail, evidently some- 
times used by both bighorn and blacktail, 
ran up this washout; the bottom was of 
clay, so that I walked noiselessly; and 
the crookedness of the washout’s course 
afforded ample security against discovery 
by the sharp eyes of the quarry. In a 
couple of minutes I stalked stealthily 
round the last bend, my rifle cocked and 
at the ready, expecting to see the rams by 
the pool. However, they had gone, and 
the muddy water was settling in their 
deep hoof-marks. Running on, I looked 
over the edge of the cut bank, and saw 
them slowly quartering up the hillside, 
cropping the sparse tufts of coarse grass. 
I whistled, and as they stood at gaze | 
put a bullet into the biggest, a little too 
far aft of the shoulder, but ranging for- 
ward. He raced after the others, but 
soon fell behind, and turned off on his 
own line, at a walk, with drooping head. 
I followed his tracks, found him in a wash- 
out a quarter of a mile beyond, and finished 
him with another shot. I walked back to 
camp, breakfasted, and rode Manitou to 
where the sheep lay. Packing it securely 
behind the saddle, and shifting the blanket- 
roll to in front of the saddle-horn, I led 
the horse until we were clear of the Bad 
Lands; then mounted him, and was back 
at the ranch soon after midday. The 
mutton of a fat young mountain ram, at 
this season of the year, is delicious. 

Such quick success is rare in hunting 
sheep. Generally each head has cost me 
several days of hard, faithful work ; and 
more than once I have hunted over a 
week without any reward whatsoever. 
But the quarry is so noble that the ulti- 
mate triumph—sure to come, if the hunter 
will but persevere long enough—atones 
for all previous toil and failure, 











The Junebug 


By William J. Long 


HOU stupid blockhead, blundering in my face! 
Is not the great world wide enough, but thou 
Must quit the dusky night where thou’rt at home 
To dazzle at my lamp, and burn thy wings; 
To blind thy goggle eyes with too much light, 
And bang thy doltish head ’gainst everything ? 
Thou meddling fool! thou’rt ever out of place. 
No meeting’s free from thy disturbing buzz; 
No child too timid for thy scaring hum ; 
No lady’s nerves too strung, nor hair too fine 
For thee to tangle it with scratchy claws— 
There, in my ink again! 
And now, with pondering look and drabbled feet, 
Thou scrawl’st rude lines across an unstained page. 


And yet, poor thing! thou dost not mean it so; 
The light attracts thee, and thou too wouldst know. 


How like we are! This dazzling room to thee— 
Why, that’s the sunlit world; and we poor men 

Do bang our heads ‘gainst every wall of it, 

And wonder why they ache. Our blundering feet 
Tramp rough-shod over nerves that twinge in pain; 
We meddle daily with the mysteries, 

To frighten timid souls with buzzing talk 

Of laws of unknown things, and life, and death ; 
We burn our souls in many a garish lamp; 

And many a page lies stained with thoughts more rude 
Than beetles’ legs could draw, and less intelligent. 


And yet, from out the gloom of our first flight, 
The primal twilight of our ignorance, 
*Twas shining of a light that called us in. 


Pardon, fellow-blunderer! Mine’s the fault, 
Impatient of the things I do myself, 

The fashion only altered. Blunderers both! 
The one with open book and bruiséd heart, 
The other with his broken wings and feet. 
There, I'll blow out the light; it troubles thee; 
And here’s a bit of wool to dry thee on. 

Rest thee a moment till thy dazed head clears; 
Then (there’s the window open) go in peace— 
And may the gentle God, who made us both, 
When next I blunder in His mighty face, 

Do so with me. 
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THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


A New England Country Road 


By L. H. Bailey 
Illustrated from Photographs by J. Horace McFarland 


N a mellow October morning we drove from the thrifty city of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with our faces to the south- 
ward. We were off for a day’s outing. 

From Springfield to Portland, as the road goes, is about 
forty-five miles. The main highway follows the eastern 
highland of the Connecticut River. It is one continu- 
ous, homogeneous street; and we are told that there is 
not a finer stretch of rural thrift and contentment to be 
found in America. Green sweeps of valley, billows of 
hills rolling into the stream, the domes of Mount Tom 
and Mount Holyoke on the northern horizon, a morning 
sweetened by the gold and silence of the dying year—we 
swing out of the streets of Springfield and plunge into 
the open. Up a hill and round a curve, we have our 
last view of the city, lying low by the riverside. The 

road swings into a scattering wood ; and we are in the country. 

The Connecticut River is to parts of this narrow valley what the Nile is to Egypt. 
Its broad meadows are overflowed in the spring, and they have given bountiful mow- 
ings twice each year for two centuries and more. These lowlands are from a_half- 
mile to two miles wide on either side of the stream. On the higher land at their 
outer margin, along the thoroughfare, are the farm-houses. The great river must 
have had an effect upon the settlers of this rolling valley, for the highway has a broad 
and majestic swing. River and road march onward from the hills to the sea. 

The settler must have a piece of mowing-land on the bottom. The farms were 
therefore narrow, fronting on the river; but they made good their area by running 
back two or three miles. In the early divisions the farms were split lengthwise ; 
and thereby the farm-houses were brought close together. One who rides behind his 
horse from Springfield to Portland cannot escape the feeling that he is traveling a 
long village street. 

The journey becomes a panorama. Always wide, at some places the road expands 
into field-like openings. In these wider spaces one finds the long, rambling village, 
so characteristic of rural New England. The village seems only a condensation of 
the accustomed roadside, only a closer settlement of farm-houses. Typical of each 
town center is the combined store and post-office, the village scales and a spreading 
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elm comprising the central figure. Some- 
times there is a quaint building with the 
legend “Town Records.” Again, a hand- 
some library or a public hall denotes the 
advanced intellectual life of the country- 
side. The scene is always peaceful, indi- 
cating a quiet life; yet the people we meet 
are alert and well informed. They are 
always glad to tell us the traditions and 
history of the neighborhood. 

The old town-meeting system of gov- 
ernment, in which there is practically no 
intermediary between the tax-payer and 
the tax-spender, has been a large factor 
in the unconscious development of these 
rural highways, peculiar to New England. 

This long, wide country street is con- 


The Outlook 


spicuous for its rolling stretches of sward, 
its cleanness, and its abandon of trees. 
It has none of the harshness and weedi- 
ness of the common highway. Its staring 
banks and unkempt spots were worn away 
years and generations ago. It is easy, 
gentle, steady, purposeful; and in these 
attributes it reflects the homes along its 
winding sides. 

The varying widths are always enter- 
taining. ‘They keep the interest alive. 
They suggest adaptability to local condi- 
tions, not the hard and fast lines of the 
surveyor. We are in New England, not 
in the Roman township system of the 
West. Now and then a house sets back 
on an eminence, and the highway fence 





“OUR LAST VIEW OF THE Clry, LYING LOW BY THE RIVERSIDE” 








THE VILLAGE 
follows the house to its retreat. The wide 
front space may be park-like with trees. 

The New Englander loves the trees. 
He loves them with no passing affection 
or mere sentimentalism. They are a part 
of his life—so much a part of it that he 
is not aware of the fact. He therefore 
cherishes the patriarchs of the fields and 
highways. He patches their broken and 
decayed branches as long as the spark of 
life remains; and he mourns for them 
when they are dead. A Westerner cuts 
down the ragged and broken tree; for 
to him the vigor and exuberance of activ- 
ity appeal more strongly than the repose 
and mellowness of age. The Western 
farmer cleans his fields of trees, for he 
wants broad and sweeping acres. The 
New England farmer lets the old trees 
stand, and the landscape is populous with 
their verdurous heads. ‘The oak which 
marks his ancestors’ birthplace, the tree 
which was once the public whipping-post, 
the lone pine with its stratified shades— 
these are as much as cattle and farms. 
The New Englander is rooted in the past. 
Traditions are parts in the fabric of his 
life. The trees span the centuries. 


STORE 


AND POST-OFFICE 


Everywhere is found the evidence of 
this deep-seated love. “You are shown 
the place where once a majestic white oak 
was a noontime resting-place for genera- 
tions, and are told the story of the vandal 
neighbor, an alien in heart if not in birth, 
who cut it down that he might not have 
to run his barbed-wire fence six inches 
aside from a straight line. Or you hear 
of the veteran of the war of 1812 who, 
at the very sunset of his life, gave twenty 
dollars of the burial fund saved from his 
scanty pension in order that the great tree 
across the way might not be converted 
into ship-timber. 

The Connecticut Yankee has empha- 
sized his regard for the old trees in an 
admirable law for their protection. Each 
town may appoint a tree-warden. As he 
must serve without pay, he is sure to be 
a tree-lover. It is his privilege to label 
permanently as public property any tree 
on or contiguous to the highway which 
he deems essential to comfort or beauty. 
Thereafter the owner of the land on which 
the tree stands cannot cut it down, except 
upon the favorable result of a regular 
appeal] to a special committee of the town- 
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meeting, acting in due deliberation. 
tree belongs to the town. 

Yet the New Englander is not inactive 
nor forgetful of the opportunities of the 
present time. The common notion that 
the agriculture of New England is on the 
decline is a myth. The agriculture is 
only changing. Rural New England is 
prosperous. 

This highway from Springfield to Hart- 
ford and Portland runs through as thrifty 
a country as one could hope to see ; and 
the one industry is farming. It is not a 


The 


district of summer boarders, nor of subur- 


The Outlook 


that the home-nest is carefully nourished 
and guarded, and that whims of mere 
fashion are not allowed to perturb the 
more serious currents of life. 

A few miles from Springfield we pass 
through the charming little village of Long- 
meadow. ‘The centennial anniversary of 
the incorporation of the town was cele- 
brated in 1883. A few miles to the south 
we reach Enfield, which is in Connecticut. 
It is a town of many historic associations. 
In the graveyard, on Memorial Day, the 
graves of the soldiers of the Revolution 
are decorated, as well as those of tne 








“BUT EVEN THIS PLACE IS NOT ABANDONED” 


ban residence. The clean, well-tilled fields, 
snug barns, ample and cozy houses, all 
bespeak a happy and prosperous people. 
These homes have been paid for from the 
land; and they are replete with comfort. 
No other country can show such kingly 
farm homes, in such numbers, as America. 

There is a flavor about these New Eng- 
land farmsteads which suggests thrift, 
frugality, stability, contentment. The old 
houses are preserved as lcng as they are 
habitable. Modern conveniences are add- 
ed; porches may be built; large panes 
are often substituted for the six-by-eight 
“lights ;” but the spirit of the building is 
still that of the colonial days. One feels 


soldiers of the Civil War; and there is a 
grave of one who fought in the French 
and Indian War. ‘The news of the battle 
of Lexington reached this hamlet on a 
Sunday. The people were summoned 
from meeting by the beating of a drum; 
and the following morning seventy-four 
men marched to Boston. 

Enfield is an offshoot of Springfield. 
Settlement was begun in 1678. In 1688, 
Totaps, the Indian chief, relinquished 
title tothe land. Thereupon a town-meet- 
ing was called; and in 1691 all inhab- 
itants were compelled, by a fine of two 
shillings for an absence, to attend the 
meetings. Thirteen constituted a legal 


























“THE WIDE FRONT SPACE MAY BE PARK-LIKE WITH TREES” 


meeting ; and the statute remains to this 
day. In 1699 a minister was permanently 
settled at Enfield, and his stipend was 
twenty pounds “yearly and every year;” 
but a meeting-house was undertaken in 
1683. An old-time covered bridge, built 


in 1832, here spans the Connecticut. 


It is a green and quiet haven, this ancient 
town of Enfield. One is minded to say of 
it, as Bushnell said of Hartford, that it 
would be “a good place to be in on the 
morning of the Resurrection.” 

Of other towns similar remarks could 
be made ; for this is a region of charming 
hamlets. East Windsor Hill occupies an 
eminence some distance south of Enfield. 
It is a rambling settlement along one side 
of the highway, with a combined store and 
post-office. An ancient building stands 
opposite, conspicuous for its high white 


columns. ‘This aas once the residence 
of the master of the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut. <A short distance beyond 
is the site of the seminary itself. 

The orange-red carpet of fallen leaves 
and the mellow sunlight in the half-bare 
treetops awakened a flood of memories 
and conjectures respecting the early days 
of this once ambitious Institute. Two 
buildings stand in the quiet grove. The 
older one, and the seat of the institution, 
is now a half-occupied tenement. Its 
corner-stone was laid in 1834, and it was 
taken from the cellar steps of Jonathan 
Edwards—for this saintly man lived but 
a short distance down the road, although 
there is no mark to locate the exact spot. 
The chapel, with its severe Grecian col- 
umns, bears the inscription, “ Oraculum. 
University of Beneficence.” ‘There was 








LONGMEADOW, A TYPICAL RAMBLING VILLAGE 


























“THE GREAT OAK 


once a farm in connection with this insti- 
tution. The institution was finally trans- 
ferred to the city ; and its descendant is 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Theological institutions as well as 
farms are abandoned. A short ride be- 
yond East Windsor Hill one passes the 
only evidence of farm abandonment to be 
met in all the distance from Springfield 
down this road. The farm-house roof is 
fallen in, the sheathing hangs in strips, 
the place is grown to weeds and _ bushes. 
But even this place is not abandoned, for 
an ancient maiden lives here alone. A 
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few miles further one passes two aban- 
doned factories. 

The buildings of the seminary and the 
factories are abandoned ; but the business 
of each is transacted elsewhere. The 
teaching of theology and the manufactur- 
ing of horseshoes and sheeting are not 
abandoned, and no one thinks that they 
are; and yet people think that farming is 
abandoned because now and then a farm- 
house or a field is deserted. In the change 
from old economic conditions to the new, 
all enterprises must change. Small farms 
are amalgamated into large ones, large 














A New England Country Road 


ones are broken up into small ones, 
old buildings are deserted, families move 
away or die out. The full readjustment 
of farming to the new conditions is not 
yet complete, because farmers are the 
most conservative of men; but farming is 
not passing away. 

One reason for the abandonment of 
farms is the fact that lands were put under 
the plow when they were fit only for for- 
ests. If settlements had first been made 
in the Mississippi Valley, many of these 
New England areas would never have 
been cleared. In the light of these expe- 
riences, one sees additional meaning in 
the words of Jared Eliot, 1748, a Connect- 
icut patriarch and the first American to 
write a book on agriculture: “ Their un- 
acquaintedness with the Country, led 
them to make choice of the worst Land 
for their Improvement, and the most 
expensive and chargeable Methods of 
Cultivation: They tho’t themselves to 
stubb all Staddle [saplings], and cut down 
or lop all great Trees: in which they ex- 
pended much Cost and Time, to the prej- 
udice of the Crop and impoverishing the 
Land.” 

The difficulties of farming in New Eng- 
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land—the laborious hills, the boulder- 
strewn fields, the rigorous winter—have 
developed the most self-reliant of men 
and women. How often does the New 
England farmer or merchant hold the 
mortgage on the sleek, easy-tilled Western 


farm! His difficulties have made him 
industrious, thoughtful, careful, frugal, 
forehanded. Inthestruggle for existence 


the best survive, on the whole; and the 
survivors are improved. ‘To-day winter is 
expected. It is late October. The sun 
is low at noon. We run our eye over the 
fields, and they areclean and empty. The 
corn is husked. ‘The potatoes are in the 
cellar. There are golden mounds of 
pumpkins under the shed. The loose 
boards are nailed on the fence. The farm 
implements are under cover. The sheep 
and cattle are dozing on the sunny side 
of the barn. The house and barn are 
tucked up. There is not a bushel of 
litter about the place. The New Eng- 
lander is ready. If the reader has tray- 
eled on an October day in Georgia or 
Kansas, his mind will be full of contrasts. 

Now the smoke and spires of Hartford 
come into view, and we pass under the 
great elm-arched dome of the East Hart- 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN CONNECTICUT 














AT THE “CHURCH CORNERS ” 


ford highway. Although a busy city just 
across the river, with great manufacturing 
interests, it does not break the continuity 
or spoil the special quality of this road. 
The “ suburbanite ” is hardly in evidence ; 
the original families still hold the land, 
and though the sons and daughters go 
into the city for the daily toil, the old 
homes are not injuriously modernized. 
The stream of travel from Hartford meets 
us at the “Church Corners.” Here is 
a typical New England Congregational 
church, with its white tower, and the 
happy children playing on its broad steps. 

Even to the native of the near-by Middle 
States much appears that is special and 
peculiar about mellow old New England. 
There is a certain quaintness beyond that 
of age, a smoothness in the speech, a 
solidity in the details of both urban and 
rural life, that meets the newcomer with 
much force. He realizes that here some 
things are settled: that all is not transi- 
tion and bustle. He sees his Connecticut 
friend set a granite hitching-post, expect- 
ing it to serve his lifetime and endure for 
centuries: the Pennsylvanian would be 
satisfied with the luxury of a yellow locust 
stick. With an active interest in every 
question of the day, an entire freedom of 
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thought and expression, the “ Yankee” 
has ripened into a keen appreciation of 
the rarer pleasures of outdoor living. 

Well into its third century, this road 
now presents a notable epitome of the 
peculiar New England development of 
rural life. The roadbed is mostly of 
modern construction, and trolley lines 
link nearly all its “towns ” into a homo- 
geneous system. 

The road is broad and level as it brings 
us under the splendid canopy of maples at 
Hockanum. ‘There is rest and quiet here, 
yet none of the languor of other shady 
spots. The landscape itself is old, but it 
is not hoary; it is instinct with present 
vigor and life. Generation has followed 
generation in many families. under the 
shade of the same old trees, yet there is 
no decadence, but instead perfect readi- 
ness for all the conditions and improve- 
ments of modern life and business. 

All along the highway we are shown 
places of traditional and _ historic interest. 
Now it is the oldest house in Connecticut, 
modernized only as to window lights; or 
it is the rambling home where lived 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy for 
Lincoln. Here in Glastonbury is the 
home of Abby Smith, who protested 














“AN EXQUISITE GLIMPSE ACROSS SIAM BRIDGE ” 


against taxation without representation. 


The Smith sisters—there were five of 
them, all strongly individual and intellect- 
ual—believed, as did the men who made 
a teapot of Boston Harbor years before, 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. As they had no husbands to 
represent them, and they were denied 
votes or a voice in “ town-meeting,” they 
refused to pay taxes. The annual confis- 
cation and sale of some of their cattle by 
the officers of the law attracted the pres- 
ence and sympathy of those who believed 
with them. Wendell Phillips was among 
those who assisted in the yearly protest, a 
generation back. 

Abby Smith was the head of the family. 
She died twenty years ago. Her sister 
Julia, who survived her, translated the 
Bible “literally from the original tongues,” 
as she writes in the preface to the book. 
“T continued my labors, and wrote out the 
Bible five times—twice from the Greek, 
twice from the Hebrew, and once from 
the Latin. It took me about seven years 
to accomplish the five translations.” 

Hard by is a prosperous settlement 
whence is sent out shaving soap to lather 
half the world. Further along we come 
upon a woolen-mill, famous for its fine 


cloths—so fine that no tariff tinkering or 
public depression can prevent their profit- 
able sale. 

The farming of the Connecticut Valley 
is not yet greatly specialized. It is a mixed 
husbandry, of which the keynote is_ stock 
and the dairy. Tobacco has been a lead- 
ing crop, and is still much grown. Here 
and there the fruit business has found 
converts, and of these the most prominent 
is J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury. As 
we rest for an hour upon the broad 
porch which attaches to the house his 
grandfather built a hundred years ago, 
Mr. Hale tells us the dramatic story of 
his fight to make peach-growing a success 
here; and he adds the details of the two- 
thousand-acre peach plantation he has 
brought to successful fruiting in far-away 
Georgia. We ascend Mount Gideon with 
him, and, standing upon an outlook in the 
center of a prosperous orchard, enjoy the 
glorious panorama of valley, river, and 
hill, our vision ranging unchecked to the 
hills of Holyoke in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Hale owns the landscape: “ A rich New 
Yorker paid $100,000 for one painting by 
Munkacsy, and it is the same every day 
in the year. Here I have fifty better 
pictures every day in the year for noth- 
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ing!” One of the best of these rural 
pictures is a high-topped and wide-branch- 
ing oak, which was mentioned in the title- 
deeds of 1634 as the “ great oak of Glas- 
tonbury.”’ 

What is there to see along a country 
road? Everything. Drive into the country 
with a city child. Watch its eyes. Take 
note of the things it sees. It sees the com- 
monest things—the things you have known 
solong that you cannot recall the time when 
you did not know them. The child’s first 
interest is in the animals. ‘They are most 
like itself. ‘There is a bond of sympathy. 
The child has not 
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the hills of the south about Middletown. 
Again in the meadows we find the road- 
side heavily wooded. A giant white ash 
stands in a broad stretch of grass. An- 
other tumbling brook marks an old-time 
mill site. A quick turn of the level road, 
and we touch the river’s edge, with an 
exquisite glimpse, across Siam bridge, of 
the misty distance in the waning afternoon. 

The trolley car lines are doing much to 
make the country attractive. “They will 
solve many of those perplexing agricul- 
tural problems which are associated with 
the isolation of the farmer. They are 
contributing pow- 





yet learned to be 
conscious of its 
thoughts. We have 
thought and _ stud- 
ied so much that 
the child nature is 
suppressed, and 
we will not be 
happy with com- 
mon things. ‘The 
child sees a duck, a 
pig under the barn, 
a cow, a cat on the 
fence, a dog, a 
horse and its colt, 
an old shoe on the 
stone-pile; and it 
is happy. ‘The 
driver sees noth- 
ing, and grumbles 
of the bad roads. 
On*downstreet,” 
as the residents 
have it, is another 
notable oak, well 





erfully to the social 
improving of the 
country. Next fall 
one can travel all 
the way from 
Springfield to Hart- 
ford on_ electric 
cars. At the pres- 
ent time there is a 
break of only three 
or four miles. A 
charming feature of 
this line is the fact 
that it does not 
desecrate the trees 
and highways. The 
location of the road- 
bed is determined 
by the selectmen of 
the towns through 
which it passes ; 
and thereby it is 
never in the way 
and has not de- 
spoiled the scen- 








into the town limits 
of South Glaston- 
bury. An ancient citizen, bending a little 
under the weight of three-quarters of a 
century, tells us that in his grandfather’s 
time this oak served as a public whipping- 
post. What tales of pain and humiliation 
must be engraved upon some of the inner 
rings of this monarch, probably a lusty 
tree long before Columbus pointed west 
the cockle-shells which started Spain 
upon the career which ended at the inter- 
national whipping-post ! 

On an arched and picturesque stone 
bridge we cross the pretty “ Roaring 
Brook,” and the road rises sharply, again 
giving us a glorious view, this time toward 


THE 


WHIPPING-POST OAK 


ery. Too often we 
think of the line- 


_man as a vandal and arboricide. 


New England is becoming famous for 
its trolley lines. They pierce the very 
heart of the country. They are bringing 
the city and the country together. They 
afford the city man a means of escape. 
For the most part, these lines are located 
with fine appreciation of scenery. They 
have searched out the attractive places. 
They have not despoiled the wayside, nor 
been unmindful of the local sentiment and 
pride in trees and hills and streams. In 
this the promoters have been wise as well 
as humane, for the profit of a rural trolley 
line is largely in its setting. Scenery has 
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money value. It rests people. It is a 
good substitute for the theater and the 
doctor. It expands one’s sympathies, 
ventilates his mind, brings him into com- 
munion with something better than him- 
self; it civilizes him. 

The agricultural condition is often 
judged by false or exotic standards. Too 
frequently it is judged by the city man’s 
point of view. The farmer does not need 
sympathy. He is as happy and contented 
as other men. He only needs a fighting 
chance, and he will get on in the world. 
He can take care of himself. New Eng- 
land lands are not worn out; they are 
only waiting for good farming. For one 
reason, the farmer suffers more than his 
fellows because he is so far removed from 
the selling-point, or the consumer. Too 
often the man who sells the produce gets 
more than the man who raises it; yet the 
man who raises it is made to assume all 
the risks and to bear the expense. If any 
one must suffer in the route from the 
farm to the consumer, it must be the 
farmer. The remedy is generally sought 
through co-operation in selling, but it will 
probably come through the opposite 
means—through greater individualization. 
The individual farmer must search out 
the individual consumer or the special 
market; and he must hold this market by 
supplying a superior product. Nine-tenths 
of the farmers cannot or will not do this: 
they are the ones who must rely upon the 
middleman and allow the general market 
to dictate sales and prices. Perfect co- 
operative selling is impossible among 
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farmers. The very isolation and _inde- 
pendence of country life tend to make men 
stand alone. Agricultural products are 
necessarily variable in quality and quantity. 
They cannot be graded like shoe-pegs or 
buttons. Pooling of products tends to 
reduce the products to uniformity and 
sameness. It allows little opportunity for 
individuality. The pool price is the price 
of the average product, not of the best 
product. The very best farmer cannot 
afford to pool his interests. Co-opera- 
tive societies can do much in dissem- 
inating information on market problems ; 
and they may contribute much to the 
cheapness of buying. Their chief useful- 
ness will be educative. Enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment is the real panacea for agri- 
cultural ills. Prosperity rests ultimately 
with the individual. As a class, farmers 
are making as rapid progress as other 
men ; but the modern educational impulse 
reached them later than it reached the 
professions and the trades, and they are 
not yet living up to the full measure of 
their opportunities. But, whatever one’s 
philosophy as to the agricultural status, 
a ride along this New England road will 
dispel the illusion that farmers are suf- 
ferers, 

Economic conditions have drawn peo- 
ple together in the last two generations. 
Cities have grown. Conditions are slowly 
changing. People are desiring to extri- 
cate themselves from the city. There is 
a perceptible movement countryward. 
The country is improving and civilizing. 
The readjustment must come. 


THE OLD STONE BRIDGE 





BARON DE STAAL 


The Presiding Officer of the Peace Congress. 


The Peace Parliament at The Hague 


By Percy Alden 


HE OUTLOOK hascommissioned 
me to act as its representative at 
The Hague during the sessions 
of the Peace Parliament, and before this 
article is read I shall gather on the spot, 
for a second article, important material 
relating to the actual deliberations and 
trend of sentiment of that Parliament. 
But to judge rightly of its possibilities it 
is well first to know something of the 
men there assembled, of the previous 
attempts in the same direction, and of the 
place at which the Peace Parliament is 
held. 
A land of windmill and canal, lined here 
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and there with a row of poplars; a land of 
inland seas and lakes, dykes and dunes, of 
curiously costumed fisher-folk and peas- 
ants, of quiet farms dotted over with black 
and white cattle such as one might see in a 
picture by Anton Mauve; a land of peace 
that at times approaches somnolence— 
such is the country, once the battleground 
of Europe, which has been chosen by the 
chief powers, and notably Russia, as the 
scene of the Peace Parliament. How 
Holland has changed since the day when 
she fought so bravely for freedom and 
independence against the mighty armies 
of Spain—changed in spirit and even in 
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geographical conformation! ‘The village 
of Scheveningen, to which the delegates 
drive along a splendid avenue of trees for 
a breath of sea air after the work of a 
day’s session, is not the Scheveningen of 
olden times. The present church now 
overlooking the sea was built in place of 
one two miles nearer the shore, and at 
that day in the middle of the village. ‘The 
all-conquering ocean has daily to be beaten 
back and repelled. Miles upon miles of 
low-lying land, penuriously guarded, have 
been reclaimed and drained by the patience 
and skill of the Dutch engineers. The 
contour of the coast is always changing ; 
the sea is ever gnawing away at the shift- 
ing dunes and driving them back upon 
the land, while on the other hand dykes 
and dams, windmills and canals, as con- 
stantly repel the invader and bid him 
return to his own borders. The national 
life and spirit of the Dutch have also 
changed, It is just possible, in a great 
crisis, if the existence of the people asa 
whole were in danger, the old heroic qual- 
ities might again surge up; but the pres- 
ent tendency is towards a safe and un- 
eventful life, the securing of one’s self 
against a rainy day—a characteristic trait 
which seems to have become almost 


hereditary, and is no doubt born of hard - 


necessity in the stirring times of the past. 
Yes, the spirit of the present age may be 
summed up almost in a word: the national 
instinct of the Dutch is to intrench them- 
selves against the assaults of fortune and 
the inroads of the sea; the rest of life is 
colorless and negative. 

Between The Hague and Scheveningen, 
at the end of the lovely wood that once 
used to unite The Hague with Leyde, 
stands the palace known as the Huis ten 
Bosch, in which the Conference, consist- 
ing of representatives of twenty-four 
nations, is sitting. The place of meeting 
chosen by the Dutch Government and 
Queen Wilhelmina is one of the most 
peaceful spots in the whole of Holland. 
It is full of historical interest, as is all 
the surrounding district, and contains a 
splendid octagonal room called the Orange 
Hall, hung with huge pictures painted 
by famous seventeenth-century painters, 
pupils of Rubens. These pictures were 
commissions by Princess Amalia van 
Solms, the wife of Prince Frederick Henry, 
who was the grandfather of William IIL., 
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and they were painted to commemorate 
her husband’s greatness in war and peace 
after the conclusion of the peace of Miin- 
ster in 1648, which peace set the seal on 
Dutch independence. There is, there- 
fore, a fitness (which, however, was not 
premeditated or planned) in the fact that 
the Peace Parliament had met in a hall 
decorated with pictures which recall fa- 
mous scenes in the history of international 
peace. The largest of these pictures covers 
the whole of the chief wall, and is by Jor- 
daens. ‘The walls of this hall are forty- 
five feet high, and the ceiling is dome- 
shaped, broken in the center by the gallery 
of the lofty upper dome. The palace 
itself has not been cccupied since the 
death of Queen Sophie, the first wife of 
the late King William III. It was in this 
palace that Motley stayed as her guest 
when studying the Dutch archives at The 
Hague with a view to his great work on 
the Dutch Republic. A portrait of him 
hangs in Queen Sophie’s tea-room. 

Many attempts have previously been 
made to translate the dream of uni- 
versal peace into practical politics. The 
Holy Alliance of 1815; the proposal 
of Napoleon III. to negotiate a propor- 
tional disarmament by a revision of 
European treaties; the declaration ob- 
tained by Lord Clarendon at Paris in 
1856, from the representatives of the 
Powers, that, in the event of a dispute 
arising between any two of them, it was 
desirable to invite the opinion of the 
other Powers before instituting an act of 
war—these attempts sink into insignifi- 
cance as compared with the present Peace 
Congress, in view of two facts: first, the 
rapid growth of public opinion as to the 
iniquity of war; and, secondly, the enor- 
mous increase in military and naval arma- 
ments that has taken place since that 
time. The United States has, until re- 
cently, been able to check any correspond- 
ing increase on her own part, but she has 
not been altogether able to check public 
feeling, with the result that her army and 
navy now bid fair to compete in size and 
costliness with the armaments of the great 
European Powers. England has on sev- 
eral occasions of late been within meas- 
urable distance of war; and the sober 
good sense of the nations, like the half- 
inch of dyke in Holland, has only just 
saved her from the overwhelming tide of 
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militarism which has hurled itself upon 
her shores. Since the Czar’s rescript 
appeared, like a bolt from the blue, opin- 
ions of leading statesmen have greatly 
fluctuated as to the possibility or other- 
wise of any real reform. At one time it 
seemed almost hopeless to expect any 
practical result. Even now we are asked 
to hold ourselves in reserve and not to ex- 
pect much more than pious opinions which 
do not commit the delegates of the vari- 
ous Powers. Still, it is something that a 
Conference is in session and that dele- 
gates are! really discussing the points 
raised by the Czar. If England has, sirce 
1890, signed no less than ten arbitration 
treaties, iS it altogether impossible that 
arbitration may be extended and _inter- 
national treaties made more binding as a 
result of the present assembly ? 

It was left to the Czar, as the convener 
of the Conference, to appoint a Chairman, 
for,although the representative of Holland, 
M. Beaufort, was the natural Chairman, 
by the wish of the Dutch Government the 
choice was left to Russia, and the Emperor 
appointed Baron de Staal as the Presi- 
dent of this Amphictyonic Council. ‘The 
idea of a Parliament of Nations has 
always been a favorite one with philoso- 
phers and statesmen. A Continental 
State is perhaps a mere dream, although 
the phrase “ United States of Europe” 
may stand for something realizable in the 
distant future. So far back as 1693 Will- 
iam Penn, in his essay “Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe by 
the establishment of a European Diet, 
Parliament, or State,” proposed that such 
a Parliament should meet yearly, or once 
in two or three years at the most, and 
that it should be styled “ The Sovereign 
or Imperial Diet, Parliament, or State of 
Europe.” Pcpes and Cesars, poets like 
Victor Hugo and prophets like Mazzini, 
have all contemplated this attractive ideal 
of European States in federal union. 
Ineffective as it was, the international 
fleet at Crete has lent some color to the 
view which has again emerged. 

How far Baron de Staal would regard 
this ideal as impossible we cannot say, 
but certain it is that the peace plans of 
his master the Emperor will have his 
hearty support. It is said that he has 
twice refused the offer that he should 
direct the foreign policy of Russia, but 
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consideration of age and the exhausting 
labor entailed by such a post induced him 
to continue his stay at the Court of St. 
James’s, greatly to the advantage of Eng- 
land. A more urbane and genial presi- 
dent it would be impossible to find, and 
it is to be hoped that, with his vast experi- 
ence and well-known desire for the suc- 
cess of the Czar’s scheme, he may succeed 
in accomplishing some at least of the 
aims which the leading statesmen of 
Europe have had before them. It was of 
the utmost iinportance that England and 
Russia should be in agreement so far as 
the main points under discussion are con- 
cerned; and for this reason, if for no other, 
the appointment was an excellent one. 
For many years the Russian Ambassador 
has been a fersona grata with the leading 
statesmen of both parties in England. 
His personal relations with Lord Salisbury 
are of the most friendly character, and 
have never been interrupted even during 
the critical times which the last decade 
has witnessed. The President is assisted 
by Professor Martens, of St. Petersburg 
University, who, in his turn, is the Presi- 
dent of the International Tribunal at 
Paris which is to settle the vexed ques- 
tion of the Venezuelan frontier; he is 
almost, if not quite, the greatest authority 
on international law in Europe. He has 
already acted on two occasions as arbi- 
trator in disputes in which England was 
concerned, and he has constantly shown 
himself well disposed towards that coun- 
try. 

In Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, the Confer- 
ence has a distinguished and able diplo- 
matist, who has always acquitted himself 
in his relations to the United States as a 
minister of peace. On the two occasions 
when the friendship between England and 
America might easily have been strained, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote achieved undoubted 
success: first, in the matter of the Venezue- 
lan frontier, and on the second occasion 
at the outbreak of the American-Spanish 
war. In both cases his action was con- 
ciliatory and tactful, and the good will at 
present existing between the two English- 
speaking peoples is in a large measure 
due to him. It is known that he was a 
strenuous supporter of the permanent 
Treaty of Arbitration which unfortunately 
miscarried owing to the opposition of a 
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minority in the Senate. He is seventy 
years of, age, Baron de Staal, the President 
of the Conference, being five years his 
senior. In 1882 he was Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he 
remained at the Foreign Office until 1888, 
when he was sent out to Washington, 
where he has remained ever since. On 
behalf of the English Government he pre- 
sents a most practical proposal, which, I 
fear, will not meet with the approval of 
Germany. It is based upon the remarks 
of Mr. Goschen in the House of Com- 
mons; that is to say, he undertakes on 
the part of England that she will desist 
from further additions to the navy if other 
sea powers abstain from disturbing the 
present ratio between her naval strength 
and that of the rest of Europe. Sir Henry 
Howard, K.C.M.G., Minister at The 
Hague, is the colleague of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. He has been over thirty 
years in the diplomatic service, his first 
appointment being as attaché at Washing- 
ton in 1866. He was attached to the 
Joint High Commission of 1871 to con- 
sider questions affecting the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States. He 
was also one of the Commissioners at the 
Anglo-French Niger Conference of 1895, 
being appointed Minister to the Nether- 
lands in 1896. The naval and military 
experts of Great Britain are Vice-Admiral 
John Fisher, K.C.B., and Major-General 
Sir John Ardagh, K.C.I.E. The former 
is young for an Admiral, and has seen 
much service, notably in the Crimean 
War. He was also present at the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. Sir John Ar- 
dagh is the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence at headquarters. He is a great 
student, and is possessed of tactful, charm- 
ing manners. At one time he was at- 
tached to the Berlin Embassy ; at another, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy of India. 

The doyen of the Assembly is Count 
Miinster, the German Ambassador at 
Paris, who has a great reputation and 
wide experience. By many he is regarded 
as the leading diplomatist of Germany, and 
there can be no doubt that the position at 
Paris demands a man of brilliant intellect 
and great resources. He ought to be in 
favor of the British proposals, for he is 
half an Englishman by marriage and in 
feeling. For many years he represented 
Germany at the English Court, and it was 
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only Bismarck’s dissatisfaction with his 
treatment of colonial questions that caused 
his transference to Paris. It is unfortu- 
nate that he has had to announce a huge 
increase in the army and navy; and it is 
also an extremely unhappy coincidence, if 
we can call it so, that his colleague, Baron 
von Stengel, has so openly professed his 
opinion that peace is by no means an un- 
mixed blessing. Professor Stengel’s ap- 
pointment has been greatly criticised, for, 
in the second edition of his pamphlet, in 
an article dealing with the Congress, he 
says: “Instead of preaching everlasting 
peace and raving about the Russian pro- 
posals, it will be better to teach the Ger- 
man nation that it must wear its warlike 
armament by sea and land in the interest 
of national honor and welfare.” He can- 
not, however, do more than express his 
own opinion, and the very fact that he is 
somewhat extreme in the statement of 
that opinion makes his opposition of less 
importance. They are assisted by Pro- 
fessor Zorn, who has been styled a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of international law. It 
is greatly to be hoped that the five Teu- 
tonic delegates will not carry too great 
weight in this International Parliament, 
for should they hold their ground and be 
supported by Austria and Italy, the suc- 
cess of the Conference must necessarily be 
lessened. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, ex-Premier of 
France, is, perhaps, the most trusted leader 
of the French Radicals, and although the 
feeling of France would be, in view of the 
German appointments, opposed to any very 
definite measures, her choice has none the 
less fallen upon a man who would favor 
peace ratherthan war. As to his colleague 
D’Estournelles, we ought not to forget 
that during the Fashoda crisis he kept a 
clear head and counseled moderation and 
peace. The Dreyfus affair has thoroughly 
disorganized the French army. All the 
more need for counsels of wisdom and 
moderation. It would be well if M. Jules 
Simon voices the feeling of the country 
when he says, “I believe that France 
would enter with ‘empressement’ on the 
path of a diminution of expenses.” 

Italy is represented by Count Nigra, 
the Ambassador at Vienna, who is per- 
haps better known in his own country as 
a poet than as a statesman. He is in- 
structed to support: (1) The proposition 
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to submit to arbitration questions in dis- 
pute between any two Powers; (2) any 
proposal that may be made to interdict 
the employment of too deadly engines of 
war. In supporting these proposals it 
must be understood that wars of nation- 
ality or independence are excluded. Italy 
has every reason financially for crying 
“Halt” in the onward march of these 
huge armies. Almost crippled by her 
national debt, her peasantry and working 
classes overtaxed and starving, it should 
be her policy to encourage every attempt 
that is made to diminish this burden of 
militarism. 

The Duke of Tetuan is Spain’s dele- 
gate. He is life Senator and ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. As he prides himself 
upon his Irish descent, it may be taken 
for granted that he is thoroughly cosmo- 
politan and altogether in favor of arbitra- 
tion and the proposals of the Czar. Aus- 
tria-Hungary is represented by Count 


Rudolph Welserheimb and by Herr von. 


Okolicsanyi, Minister at The Hague. 
Count Welserheimb is the principal 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and his choice is regarded as a proof 
of the great importance that the Emperor 
and his government attach to the Confer- 
ence. He has the reputation of being an 
extremely capable diplomatist, and he is 
universally respected, not only for his 
ability, but also for the genial and urbane 
manner which characterizes his personal 
dealings with the representatives of other 
Powers. Austrian officials have too often 
been noted for a somewhat repellent offi- 
cialism, and the absence of this has given 
the Count a personal prestige which is 
quite unusual. As a trusted colleague of 
the present Foreign Minister, it is stated 
that he would have considerable influence 
at this council of European Nestors. 
Herr von Okolicsanyi is married to a near 
relative of the late Prince Lebanoff, and 
is therefore in close touch with the Rus- 
sian Court, which should induce him to 
support the proposals of Baron de Staal. 
Mr. Seth Low is well known to all 
English-speaking people. His candida- 
ture for the mayoralty of New York is 
still fresh in our minds, and he has been 
prominent in the United States for his 
advocacy of international arbitration, 
especially between England and America. 
This question the American delegates are 
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emphasizing, with the good will and sup. 
port of England. Mr. Seth Low is Presi. 
dent of Columbia College, and has given 
some millions of dollars to that institution. 
Andrew D. White, Ambassador at Berlin, 
is one of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives that President McKinley could 
have chosen. He was formerly President 
of Cornell University, and his historical 
studies alone would entitle him to a place 
of honor. As an enthusiastic advocate of 
German unity, it is just possible that he 
may be able to do something to over- 
come the feeling which is said to exist on 
the part of the German Government that 
the Fatherland is safe only when protected 
by the sword. It is said that he is re- 
garded with feelings of the utmost friendli- 
ness by the Kaiser, who is not always 
averse to the outspoken utterances of 
capable men. For some time he was at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, and is thor- 
oughly ex rapport with Russian ideas. 
He will contribute materially to the 
success of the Conference, as it is well 
known that he is in close touch with the 
British representatives. The American 
delegation includes also Mr. Newell. Mir- 
ister at The Hague; Captain Mahan, 
the well-known naval expert; Captain 
Crozier, of the Ordnance Department of 
the Army, together with Mr. Frank Holls 
as Secretary. There is every hope of a 
strong pronouncement on the part of the 
Anglo-Saxon representatives. 

The Danish Government has appointed 
M. de Bille, the Danish Minister in Lon- 
don, and Colonel Schnack, formerly Min- 
ister of War, as its representatives at the 
Conference. Baron Otto Reedtz Thott, 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is 
attached to the delegation. The Bul- 
garian Government has designated as sole 
delegate for the Principality Dr. Stan- 
cioff, Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent at St. 
Petersburg. M. Beernaert, who is Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies and 
Minister of State, has a great reputation 
for the way in which he has dealt with 
social questions in Belgium. He is also 
remembered for his work in connection 
with the founding of the Congo Free State 
and for the forts on the Meuse, con- 
structed to protect Belgium against the 
possible attacks of neighboring powers. 
Representing Sweden and Norway is 
Baron de Bildt, Minister at Rome, who is 
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a statesman of the very first rank, a diplo- 
matist and a scholar, held in the high- 
est esteem both by King Oscar and by 
King Humbert. Here again we have to 
deplore the fact that the two houses of the 
Swedish Riksdag have agreed to a large 
increase in the navy. Denmark, on the 
other hand, is strongly in favor of peace, 
and their representative, M. de Bille, has 
instructions from his Premier to work for 
the conclusion of arbitration treaties and 
the reduction of excessive armaments. 
Japan is likely to be in favor of peace, for, 
although leading Japanese soldiers and 
statesmen have remarked to me in con- 
versation that a war with Russia is almost 
a certainty in five years’ time, yet the feel- 
ing of Japan, according to Count Okuma, 
the ex-Premier, is distinctly against war, 
provided that Japan can be left alone to 
work out its own salvation. ‘The repre- 
sentative of that country is the Minister 
at St. Petersburg, M. Hayashi, assisted 
by M. Motono, Japanese Minister at Brus- 
sels. China has sent Yang-yu, Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, who is also ac- 
credited to The Hague. ‘There are also 
delegates from Siam, Servia, Roumania, 


Switzerland, Turkey, and Persia. 

These representatives of twenty-four 
nations, the Areopagus of the civilized 
Powers, are now considering the possi- 
bility of minimizing the dangers of war 
incident to the rapid growth of navy and 


military armaments. The difficulties in 
the path of reform are many, but not 
insurmountable. The members of this 
parliament have to overcome not only the 
more active elements of national hatreds 
and race antipathies, but also that inertia 
of the peoples which prevails as a mighty 
though passive force for the hindrance 
of peaceful measures. Just at the present 
moment, however, there are some hopeful 
signs, the first and foremost of which, in 
our opinion, is the practical understanding 
and cordial relations between England 
and America. Then comes the Anglo- 
Russian evfente, and the settlement of the 
outstanding differences with France on 
the part of England. There is also a 
very strong feeling that the financial 
resources of the whole civilized world are 
being wasted in this effort to provide 
against war, while it is generally agreed 
that a nation can prepare for war until 
war becomes a positive and dangerous 
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eventuality. Nicholas II., Emperor of 
Russia, at whose call the masters of 
the world are now in session, is passion- 
ately in earnest in his determination 
to obtain practical results. It will not be 
his fault if the Parliament should fail of 
success; and it is difficult to believe that 
Count Muravieff and Baron de Staal will 
fail to do the bidding of their Emperor. 
By far the most important section of the 
rescript is that which suggests that the 
Powers should accept in principle the em- 
ployment of good offices of mediation 
and optional arbitration in cases which 
lend themselves to such means, in order 
to prevent armed conflicts between nations. 
This would lead to an advance such as the 
century has not yet witnessed. Alexander 
II. liberated the serfs; his son Nicholas 
II. desires to liberate mankind from the 
horrors of war; and for the sake of his 
own country, which is increasing in popu- 
lation at the rate of two millions per 
annum, it is high time something was 
done. If this huge population is ever to 
develop the resources of Siberia, if her 
railways, on which she is now spending 
forty millions of money, are ever to have 
practical value, this ‘“ Colossus of the 
North” must cease her preparations for 
war and give an eye to her ignorant and 
starving peasantry. 

It has been suggested that wars can 
never cease until the great nations have 
“pegged out claims” in all unoccupied 
territory and uncivilized countries; but 
even if this be so, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the present Conference should 
not make wars less frequent and less horri- 
ble; and my own belief is that the irreduc- 
ible minimum of the present Peace Parlia- 
ment will be the agreement on the part of 
certain Powers to accept mediation and 
optional arbitration in all cases which 
allow of such treatment. We do not antici- 
pate that a nation will refer the question 
of its own existence to arbitration, or that 
existing treaties will in any way be dis- 
turbed, but it does seem possible that the 
Powers now in session may, among other 
things, without creating a Supreme Court 
of Arbitration, decide upon the establish- 
ment of the principle of mediation and 
arbitration, with a view to checking the 
growth of this disease which is poisoning 
the life and weakening the vital force of 
many powerful peoples. 
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Suggestions from a Tourist’s Note-book 
By William Frederick Dix 


American travelers in Europe may be 
divided into four classes. First, 
those who take a flying trip of 
three months, realizing that it 
will probably be their only visit for at 
least a long time, and who start merrily in 
to “do” everything from the North Cape 
and St. Petersburg to Venice and southern 
Italy, ending up in a more or less dazed 
and disheveled condition via Paris, Lon- 
don, and Killarney. Armed either with 
a conductor or with an unlimited belief 
that American resourcefulness “goes,” 
they career like a terrestrial comet across 
the face of amazed Europe, and return 
home with a miscellaneous collection of 
alpenstocks, ikons, silk rugs, musical 
boxes, gloves, bog oak, and photographs, 
together with impressions that are equally 
catholic in character. 

After the tenth or eleventh cathedral 
the men begin to rebel and to speak long- 
ingly of native heaths that are ignorant 
of the Gothic and Renaissance, and the 
women scan their Baedekers to see if 
they may not henceforth arrange their 
sightseeing a little less conscientiously. 
In this group are tourists of so varied 
characteristics that they cannot be classi- 
fied as any one type of our fellow-country- 
men. We meet well-informed school- 
masters; professional men who wish, 
naturally enough, to see all they can and 
who really do so with intelligent compre- 
hension; overworked business men and 
their families; and occasionally we find 
the old lady who speaks rapturously of 
the Apollo Belladonna and the Dying 
Gladiolus, while her daughter says er 
favorite work of art is Guido Reni’s fresco 
in Rome of the Aurora Borealis. 

Class two consists of those who go 
abroad frequently, who drop naturally 
into the social life of the American colony 
in Paris or Dresden, and who have favorite 
haunts in the Tyrol or the Bernese Ober- 
land or in Nice during the season or 
Rome for over Christmas. They will 
coach through Devonshire or climb the 
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Jungfrau, bicycle about Lake Geneva or 
the Rhone Valley, or spend three months 
reading Ruskin in Venice or Florence. 
They are leisurely, well informed, well-to- 
do; they know when to travel second class 
and where to avoid table d’héte. They 
are never seen in the midsummer rush, 
and affect less-trodden paths of which the 
Philistines wot not. 

Class three consists of students, and 
ranges all the way from the university 
man striving for a Ph.D. in Leipsic or 
Berlin, and the girl pianist studying five 
hours a day in Dresden, Paris, or Flor 
ence, to the more dilettante ones—the 
young fellows lounging about Oxford or 
dabbling in posteresque art in Paris aée- 
fiers, and the young girls picking up con- 
versational Italian or French. It is to 
one of these last that the following collo- 
quy is attributed : 

American girl in Paris, wishing to hire 
a cab: “ Cocher! étes vous fiancé ?” 

Cabman, in surprise: “ Ma foi! 
mademoiselle !” 

American girl: 
prend.” 

Cabman: “'‘Trés bien, mademoiselle; je 
ne demande pas mieux !” 

It is also related in Rome that an 
American gentleman arriving and wishing 
to leave his luggage at the station while 
he searched for a suitable hotel, and not 
knowing a word of Italian, rose grandly 
above the situation by recalling his Latin. 
Pointing to his trunks, he said to the lug- 
gage agent, “ Requiescat in pace.” Then, 
pointing to himself, he added, “ Re- 
surgam.” 

The fourth class go abroad to spend 
several years, either in search of health, 
or to get away from business or house- 
keeping cares, or for the novelty of an 
entirely different society, mode of life, 
and environment. If they are wealthy, 
they will take apartments in some city 
where there is a prosperous American 
colony, or ensconce themselves in a fur- 
nished villa at an all-winter resort such 
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as Pau, Biarritz, Nice, Cannes, or Men- 
tone, spending the summer in the Alps, 
with perhaps a trip to Bayreuth or Hol- 
land between seasons. Many will spend 
the first winter exploring the Mediter- 
ranean; but neither in Algiers nor Cairo 
are they content to linger for more than 
a few weeks, unless one excepts the select 
few who, in their own hired dahabeahs, 
float through the golden days on a three- 
months’ voyage up the Nile. 

A much larger division of this class is 
formed by those who settle quietly down 
in some fension for the winter. Here 
they may live both economically and com- 
fortably, free from annoyances of servants 
and from marketing in a foreign place 
where prices are not fixed, and from rents, 
taxes, etc. The food in these pensions is 
usually excellent, and there are always 
fellow-boarders with whom one may asso- 
ciate if he wishes. ‘There is always a 
predominance of women at these fev- 
sions—a mother with a daughter or so, 
who are in school or taking lessons. One 
meets so many families living thus abroad 
whose husbands and fathers are at home at 
work, that one cannot but wonder at 
times how many American homes must 
be broken up while these women live on, 
often idly, winter after winter, with no 
thoughts of household _ responsibilities, 
seemingly, to disturb them. 

The term fension, by the way, is diff- 
cult to translate into English; it is not 
“boarding-house”’ exactly; perhaps it 
might be likened more aptly to a private 
hotel for families who are expected to 
make more or less lengthened stays and 
where there are no transient terms. One 
pays a round sum per week, which includes 
room, service, three meals, lights, and 
sometimes wine at luncheon and dinner. 

This classification is, of course, open 
to criticism in several ways, and through- 
out all the classes of American tourists 
one meets the same general types, after 
all. There is the nervous, crisp, middle- 
aged business man, who is trying to un- 
derstand everything he sees in a sort of 
reflected way from his boarding-school- 
educated daughter who “dotes on” Ra- 
phael, and as for Canova’s “Cupid and 
Psyche,” she “just loves it, you know.” 
Then there is the quiet, self-effacing 
widow with her two “hustling” girls, 
who dress stunningly, talk slang and bold 
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French, speak with easy confidence of 
every opera and gallery in Europe, and 
stick photographs of foreign officers in 
their mirror-frames. There are the col- 
lege graduates “ hunting in couples,” and 
in turn reading Hare’s “ Walks,” climb- 
ing Alps, and playing fetits chevaux at 
the watering-place kursaals with equal 
diligence and zest. There are to be met, 
fortunately, our best and highest types of 
cultured, modest-mannered, and appreci- 
ative Americans ; but also, too frequently, 
those of whom the well-bred tourist can- 
not help exclaiming to himself, “ Where 
in the world did they come from, and 
what can they find here in Europe to in- 
terest them?” ‘They know nothing of art 
or history, nor do they wish to; they vastly 
prefer Long Branch and the Catskills to 
Interlaken and the Engadine, and are 
not happy unless telling people so. By 
these last are “ Americans” often judged, 
especially by our English cousins, who 
seem often to take especial pains in mis- 
understanding us. Many sharp “ brushes ” 
ensue in conversation between the two 
nationalities, at which times ‘“ compli 
ments ” are usually mutual. 

“T liked Engiand very much when I 
was there,” remarked a Yankee to an Eng- 
lish acquaintance, “ but I never dared to 
go out alone at night.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed 
“surely our police—” 

“Oh! it wasn’t that,” said the other, 
“only I am rather unobserving, and I was 
afraid that in the dark I might walk off 
the island !” 

“You know, it’s very extraordinary,” 
said another Englishman to a fair Amer- 
ican, “your speaking English so well, 
never having been in England !” 

* Well,” she replied, ‘ you know we had 
an English missionary in our tribe.” 

“ Ah ?”—interestedly—* wat tribe ?” 

The following was told to me as having 
occurred between Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and the late Eugene Field, though | 
imagine it is one of those anecdotes that 
is applied to whom it is convenient. He 
had taken her in to dinner in England, 
and with great condescension she turned to 
him and said, 

‘*‘ Dotell mesomething about Americans ; 
I am so interested in Americans !” 

“Well,” was the reply, “ when I was 
caught, 1 was up a tree,” 
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In the long run, however, the superficial 
tourist hies him homeward after one or 
two fleeting visits, and those who make 
protracted stays, or who visit more out-of- 
the-way places, usually have some specific 
reason for doing so, such as for art or his- 
torical or musical studies, for society or 
for health, or a general desire to absorb 
more fully the refinements and culture of 
the Old World. There is, in fact, no 
surer nor pleasanter way of meeting and 
making delightful friends than by travel- 
ing in the romance-laden countries of 
Europe; and each successive year mod- 
ern methods of travel make it more fasci- 
nating and helpful for all true-minded 
Americans. 

Nothing can be more dangerous than 
the careless advice of physicians 
or friends as to the suitability of 
special places for special illnesses. 
A certain physician whom I knew unwit- 
tingly did a great deal of harm by sending 
patients somewhat advanced in tubercular 
diseases to Algeria. 
there himself, but to him Algeria meant 
a country of perpetual warmth and sun- 
shine, of waving palms and golden orange- 
trees, an air invigorated by the sea and 
made dry by the great desert behind it. 
I myself have seen snow in Algiers, and 
I remember a pitiful case of a young girl 
sent there on account of her lungs, hud- 
dled in thick wraps, catching cold after 
cold in a draughty hotel, and able to be 
out only two or three hours at midday. 
Algiers and the Mustapha Superior Hill, 
where the best hotels are, undoubtedly 
have much delightful weather, but equally 
certain are they to have, in December, 
January, and February, many cold days, 
cheerless skies, and raw winds. The hotels 
seem to consider cold weather an accident, 
and, save for a few wood fires, are quite 
unprepared for it. 

I remember well the dramatic and 
pathetic spectacle of a funeral from one 
of the great hotels on Mustapha Hill— 
that of an Englishman who died there of 
consumption, and who was buried during 
a driving snow-storm in ground frozen 
deep and hard. This was, however, an 
extreme case. Algiers is a delightful 
spot for autumn and spring, but the winter 
that is mild and delightful throughout is 
unusual. 

No less mistaken are the ideas gener- 
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ally held about the luxurious warmth of 
the Riviera. There is undoubtedly a 
preponderance o: magnificent, sunshiny 
weather, and the scenes along the Prome- 
nade des Anglais or about the tennis- 
courts in winter are often attractively 
summer-like. But the vast majority of 
people who have tried a winter there will 
say, “ Well, we Aappened to have a very 
long cold spell and a good deal of rain 
and wind, but it was an unusual season.” 
It is strange how many “ unusual seasons ” 
the Riviera can have! 

October and November, March and 
April, these are usually radiant in warm 
and brilliant sunshine, the streets are 
thronged with fashionable people, with 
white parasols and straw hats and tennis 
flannels. December, January, and Feb- 
ruary often have many fine spells, but 
there is a very strong probability that 
there will be hard, trying winds, weeks of 
rain or unsettled, dark skies, and a pene- 
trating, biting cold. Few of the hotels 
are adequately warmed, and the much- 
boasted calorifers simply fan tepid air into 
the public rooms, leaving the corridors 
upstairs draughty and cold, and the bed- 
rooms to depend on tiny fagot fires. 
The beds have linen sheets as stiff and 
cold as isinglass, and one cannot be 
comfortably warm indoors or out. I have 
never worn heavier clothing anywhere 
than on the Riviera and Italy, nor been 
as permanently and hopelessly chilled 
through. 

Florence and Rome are the only two 
cities in Italy where Americans pass the 
winter, and there are usually many weeks 
of rain, wind, and cold that call out al 
cne’s vitality to combat. 

Paris is notorious for steady months 
of distressingly cold and gloomy weather. 
One can be warm only in the first-class 
hotels and /ensions, and there by paying 
lavishly for fuel. Dresden is much the 
same, but colder, and the cloudy skies, 
lasting for weeks, are unknown in this part 
of the world. People go to Dresden in 
winter for the opera, or study, or society, 
not for climate. Berlin is usually more 
brilliant; the skies are brighter, and the 
cold, though often intense, is often spark- 
ling and clear. St. Petersburg, though of 
course intensely cold, prepares for bit- 
ter weather, and hotels and trains are 
thoroughly heated. Americans, however, 
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rarely pay more than a very short, sight- 
seeing visit to the Russian capital in winter. 

Switzerland has a large number of very 
fine and thoroughly comfortable resorts, 
which are frequented largely by English 
people, with a sprinkling of Americans. 
All of them, with the exception of Mon- 
treux, are health resorts for tubercular 
troubles or people with weak throats. 
Davos Platz is the largest and best known, 
though the hotel is simply a sanitarium, 
and the cases of lung trouble are usually 
so far advanced in character that it is far 
from pleasant for others to go there. The 
place is at an altitude of five thousand 
feet: the snow falls in the late autumn and 
does not melt all winter. The air is splen- 
didly clear, cold, and invigorating, and the 
winter sports, both on ice and snow, are 
of varied and exhilarating interest. 

The Engadine is six thousand feet high, 
and in winter the great valley is almost 
without wind, and covered deep with 
beautiful dry, powdery snow;  skating- 
ponds and toboggan-runs are kept in 
beautiful condition, and the visitors are 
usually those who expect a complete re- 
covery. 

Montreux is a little Riviera in itself, 
with many hotels, a charming little town, 
with its kursaal and social committees, 
and situated at the foot of high mountains 
that protect it from all wind. It is per- 
haps the most sheltered spot in all Europe, 
and I know of no place where one may be 
so comfortably warm the winter through. 
There is one great drawback as to weather, 
and that is the prevalence of low-hanging 
clouds that cover the mountain-tops and 
shut out the sun for weeks at a time. 
Strangely enough, the place seems _ per- 
fectly dry in spite of this ; the temperature 
is wonderfully steady, growing gradually 
and surely colder during the autumn, re- 
maining at 45°, 40°, 35°, and rarely 30° 
during the winter, and rising steadily in 
the spring. Had Montreux more sun- 
shine, it would be the ideal winter resort 
of Europe. 

Many people will speak of delightful 
winter climates to be found in various 
parts of Europe, but careful inquiry will 
find that they speak from the experience 
of a single season. And the usual traveler 
is loth to remember, on his return, that he 
has not had as good weather as other 
people, and so the unpleasant side of the 
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weather question is not made so promi 
nent. The general conclusion is that win- 
ters spent in Europe may be delightful 
and wonderfully repaying in every way, 
but the ideal climate is not to be found 
north of the Mediterranean. 

It is about as impossible to answer the 
question, ‘“ How much does it cost 
to travel in Europe ?” as the one, 
“‘ How much does it cost to live at home ?” 
It depends, of course, entirely upon the 
tastes, requirements, and habits of the indi- 
vidual. I recently had some one ask me, 
“ How much does a good, life-sized statue 
cost in Rome?” ‘This was almost as bad 
as Chrysos offering a thousand drachmas 
to Pygmalion for the statue of Galatea, 
estimating that it only weighed a ton. 
Still, for people who want to travel com- 
fortably and well, and to see things thor- 
oughly, to go to the best grade of hotels, 
and who are not extravagant on the one 
hand, insisting on private salons, chambres 
de luxes, champagne with dinner, and a 
carriage every time they go out, or who, 
on the other, are not anxious for every 
economy, a fairly accurate estimate may 
be given. 

Epigrammatically speaking, then, it costs, 
on an average, ten dollars per day per 
person by sea the world over, and five or 
six dollars on land, for a leisurely tour 
where the pendulum will swing from the 
expense of a few days’ traveling to periods 
of rest where the only expenses are hotels 
and incidentals. 

In the spring of ’97 the transatlantic 
lines, by mutual agreement, put up their 
prices to not less than one hundred dol- 
lars forthe summer season; sv, for a seven- 
day trip, this crossing is quite a little 
above the average, though one may still 
make better rates out of season and for a 
family. In the autumn one may come all 
the way from Naples to New York via 
Gibraltar for ninety or a hundred dol- 
lars. Mediterranean steamers, such as 
the “ P. and O.,” the Austrian Lloyd, the 
Messageries Maritimes, etc., average eight 
to ten dollars, and this always includes 
wine at meals. The ships on the Baltic 
and Black Seas, which are not as elegant 
or comfortable, average a trifle less. The 
steamers up the Nile charge, on one line, 
$200, and on the other $250, for a three 
weeks’ trip up to the First Cataract and 
back. This includes, however, donkeys, 
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guides, and all ordinary shore expenses. 
Steamers to India and Australia, China, 
etc., average eight, nine, and ten dollars, 
and the trans-Pacific steamers ten dollars. 
So, in the long run, the traveler may count 
very accurately on ten dollars per day for 
all sea travel. 

On shore, the hotels in Eng!and average 
a little more than those on the Continent, 
where the good hotels average $1.25 to 
$1.50 for rooms, attendance, and lights; 
meat breakfast, 60 cents ; cold luncheon, 
25 to 40 cents; hot luncheon, 75 to 85 
cents ; and $1.25 fordinner. ‘These prices 
are augmented somewhat in the London 
hotels. In Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many the rooms are from $1 to $1.40. 
Coffee and rolls, all over Europe, 30 
cents; luncheon, 60 to 80 cents; and 
dinner, 90 cents to $1.20. Weekly rates, 
$2.25 to $2.75, and occasionally $3, per 
day. In Switzerland the hotels are the 
most comfortable in Europe, and often 
very inexpensive, the prices being high- 
est, naturally, in the summer season. 
Transient rates at good houses for ordi- 
nary bedrooms and meals at table d’héte 
average close to $3 per day at transient 
rates and $2 to $2.60 by the week. Of 
course, if one takes the best, first-floor 
front rooms and lives @ /a carte, the price 
rises often to double this. In Italy the 
prices rise a trifle, to $3.20 day rates, and 
$2.40 to $3 en pension. In Greece and 
Russia they are still a trifle higher, though 
one can always bargain. ‘The best hotels 
in Algeria charge $3 to $4 per day. Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, Cairo, charges $4, and the 
new Ghezireh Palace Hotel $4.50. But 
those are exceptions, and, taking all the 
hotels one would visit, the average will 
be surprisingly close to $3 per day. 

This leaves $2 or $3 for guides, cabs, 
railway tickets, luggage, admission to gal- 
leries, etc. Many people who do not 
understand the ins and outs of travel, or 
who are careless of expense, will find that 
their spendings mount up to $7; $8, $9, 
and even $10 a day; but for a careful 
tourist $5 or $6 is ample. 

The large parties personally conducted 
by the tourist agencies charge from 
$7 to $9 a day each, and they probably 
make $2 to $3 each out of this, yet give 
theirclients “ everything first-class through- 
out,” as they make special rates every- 
where. 
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These estimates do not, of course, in- 
clude doctors’ bills, clothes, or purchases. 
A party of four will always travel more 
cheaply than one or two, as fees, carriage 
and guide hire, etc., may be divided and 
better rates may be made at hotels, where 
it is always advisable to have all terms 
clearly understood in advance. A rough 
general rule for feeing hotel servants is 
to divide among those who personaliy 
have attended you ten per cent. of your 
bill for short stays, and five per cent. for 
stays of a week or two or longer. 

It is curious that the subject of hotels, 
which is so very important to the 
comfort of the traveler, is passed 
over with such meager notice by the guide- 
books. Not one that I have seen gives 
adequate descriptions. 

The modern hotel system in Europe is 
simply an evolutionary growth from the 
primitive idea of a lodging-house in which 
the traveler hires for himself a room—a 
shelter for the night. By an entirely sepa- 
rate arrangement, the landlord will pro- 
cure him food, cook it, and, if the traveler 
has no servant, will serve it for him. He 
will also supply lights, a fire, and what- 
ever is necessary. Europe has never 
quite outgrown this idea, and only within a 
season or so has it been at all customary 
to include service and lights with the price 
of the room. Hotel-keeping is not a cool, 
impersonal business enterprise as it is 
with us; the landlord is your host; it is 
his privilege to entertain you or not as he 
chooses ; and it is his pleasure to preside 
at the dinner, the /ad/c d’hdte, “the table 
of the host.” The house is private to 
himself and his guests, and when Ameri- 
cans saunter into a hotel where they are 
not staying, they invariably will be met 
by a servant who will politely inquire their 
errand. Sometimes, when they remark that 
they “are just looking around,” they will 
be respectfully informed that this is not 
customary. ‘These ideas, however, espe- 
cially in the larger tourist caravansaries, 
are fast yielding to the modern spirit. 

Perhaps the most difficult advice to 
give is concerning hotels, for, aside from 
the question of individual taste, one may 
make several delightful visits at a house, 
only to return another time to find that 
an inefficient manager, a poor c#ef, or an 
overworked or discourteous set of servants 
will reverse his good opinion of it. While 
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it would be folly to attempt any remarks 
upon specific houses in the large cities, a 
few general suggestions about those in 
smaller places may be of interest. 

Perhaps the best all-around tourist 
hotels are in Switzerland. Here the entire 
industry of the natives is catering to the 
tourist. They have no seaboard, nothing 
to export but watches, jewelry, and a few 
musical boxes, and no agriculture or stock 
except for their own use. But they have 
scenery ; and scenery is their salvation, for 
it brings tourists and travel and money. 
The Society of Swiss Hotel-Keepers is, 
next to the Parliament, the most impor- 
tant organization in the country, and year 
by year the hotels are consolidating into 
great companies. When several hotels 
belonging to the same company are located 
near each other, the guests may have cor- 
respondence luncheon and dinner tickets 
by which they may take meals without 
extra charge at the other houses. 

Swiss hotels represent wealth to the 
amount of three hundred and twenty mill- 
ion francs, or sixty-four million dollars. 
The net profit is sixteen million francs 
annually, or five per cent. on the capital. 
The average season is but from sixty to 
seventy days, this including those houses 
which have an all-winter season in addi- 
tion to their summer one—those at St. 
Moritz, Davos Platz, Caux, Leysin, Mon- 
treux, and Grindelwald. The sanitarium 
at Davos Platz, by the way, is the original 
of the “ Peterhof ” in ** Ships that Pass in 
the Night.” 

Three hundred hotels in Switzerland 
are at an elevation of from one to two 
thousand meters; and no less than six- 
teen thousand domestics are employed to 
attend to the tourists in Swiss hotels. 
The managers, head clerks, head waiters, 
portiers (or concierges, for which there is 
no equivalent English term) speak French, 
German, and English, and often Italian. 
Many of the waiters and chambermaids 
in Europe speak a little of one or two 
languages besides their own. ‘This they 
accomplish by living a year or so suc- 
cessively in different countries. Thus, 
recently in Italy I ordered something from 
a waiter in my best Italian, and was 
apologetically asked by him if I would not 
kindly repeat it in English, as he had only 
recently come from England and could 
speak nothing else. More frequently, 
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however, they will persist in answeying 
you in English even if they speak it much 
worse than they do their own tongue. 
At first, one is inclined to resent this as 
a slur upon one’s linguistic powers, though 
it is really because they are so anxious to 
seize every opportunity for practice. 

Europe has jumped from way to elec- 
tricity without lingering in the half-way 
period of gas,as America did. Ten years 
ago there was scarcely a hotel in Europe 
whose bedrooms were lighted by anything 
but wax candles. ‘The first electric light 
I ever saw in the bedroom of a European 
hotel was in 1884, at the Britannia, in 
Venice. Now, however, one finds electric 
lights almost everywhere, and even in 
many isolated Swiss valleys the water- 
power is thus used, and the little chalets 
dotting the steep mountain-sides twinkle 
brilliantly at night. In the vicinity of 
Chateau d’Oex and Saanen there are 
little villages of weather-beaten chalets, 
dating back to 1660, 1680, and 1700, with 
incandescent lamps at the street corners 
jutting out from the carved and pictur- 
esque eaves. 

Until recently, too, the sanitary arrange- 
ments have been most primitive, and bath- 
rooms where one could have a hot “tub” 
were usually in some cell-like chamber on 
the ground floor. General heating is at 
last being introduced, though the ca/orij/cr 
is a very feeble imitation of the American 
heater, and nowhere in Europe do I know 
of a hotel that is thoroughly heated through- 
out according to our American ideas. 
Bedrooms are dependent on little open fire- 
places where one may nurse a wretched 
little fire, and pay jewelry prices for fuel. 

Table service is almost always excellent, 
and far better tnan in American hotels. 
The food is not as varied, but it is always 
daintily cooked and garnished, and charm- 
ingly served; for French cooking is now 
the criterion throughout Europe. Such 
dishes as our cereals, corn-meal prepara- 
tions, hot bread, griddle-cakes, sweet pota- 
toes, pumpkins, squashes, etc., are entirely 
unknown. European hotels are naturally 
different in many ways from hotels here, 
but one soon grows accustomed to them, 
and he then finds that he may live in a!- 
most any of them with very great comfort. 

In conclusion, no one can doubt the 
advantages of foreign travel, nor, in many 
cases, of prolonged stay in other coun- 
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tries. The remark is often made by the 
conservative stay-at-homes that “ it would 
be far better if people would see more of 
their own country and spend their money 
in it than to fly about so much in others.” 
Without going into the pros and cons of 
American versus European travel, the gen- 
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eral conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that the best patriotism is to travel 
with liberality of ideas, so that we may see 
where and in what way other nations 
excel ours, so that we may bring back these 
ideas and utilize them by applying them 
to our own shortcomings. 


The Good Advice of the Avocat 


By J. Macdonald Oxley 


EAN BAPTISTE COUTURE was 
on the best of terms with himself. 
One look at his plump, rosy counte- 

nance, his incipient double chin, his big 
black eyes, which were veritable pools of 
complacency, and his ever-smiling mouth 
told you that much on the instant. 

Nor did he lack good excuse for his 
self-contentment. Inheriting a fine, fertile 
farm from his father, together with sundry 
mortgages on his neighbors’ lands, he had 
taken good care of his patrimony, and was 
independent of everybody, which is cer- 
tainly a most enviable condition in life. 

The gossips greatly wondered why he 
did not marry when he had so comfort- 
able a home all ready for a helpmate, and 
only an old aunt to keep him company. 

The truth was that Jean Baptiste could 
not make up his mind upon which of the 
charming maidens of Ste. Marie des Monts 
to confer the honor of his hand, his aunt 
having been at much pains to instill 
into him the fact that he was quite the 
most eligible fa77/ in the parish, and that, 
therefore, he should be in no hurry to 
commit himself. 

Eminently sociable in disposition, kind- 
ly of spirit, if not open of hand, free from 
all vicious habits, he was a general favor- 
ite, and the object of many shrewd devices 
on the part of managing mothers with 
marriageable daughters. 

One market day in midsummer he drove 
into Ste. Marie, and, having put up his 
horse at Le Chien d’Or, sauntered through 
the village street. 

He had nothing to sell. He was come 
simply for his own pleasure, and because 
his cousin, Noel Lafortune, had invited 
him to have dinner with him at the hotel, 
the reputation of whose cuisine was well 
established. 


Having taken only a light breakfast in 
anticipation of the treat in store, his appe- 
tite became very keen as noon drew near, 
and he kept a sharp lookout for his cousin 
while exchanging greetings and gossip 
with his friends in the street. 

At length his growing impatience was 
allayed by the sight of Noel on the other 
side of the street, and he hurried across 
with outstretched hand, shouting : 

* Good-day, Cousin Noel! Is 
wife well? Your little ones also? And 
yourself to boot? Good! But why are 
you coming out of that fine house ?” he 
added, pointing to the building whence 
his cousin had just emerged. 

‘‘T must tell you, Jean Baptiste,” said 
Noel, with an important air as he held on 
to his hand, “that I have a serious affair 
in hand. My neighbor, Trudel, is threat- 
ening me with an action, and I have 
just been consulting Monsieur Alphonse 
Ouimet.”’ 

“ Monsieur Ouimet ? I don’t know who 
he is,”’ cried Jean Baptiste, his ruddy face 
expressing bewilderment. 

‘* He is a lawyer lately come here from 
Montreal, an avocat to whom I recom- 
mend you to go if you need legal advice,” 
responded Noel, still preserving his im- 
portant air. 

“ You tell me he gives advice!” Jean 
Baptiste exclaimed. 

“Ves, indeed, most excellent advice,” 
was the reply. ‘“ He will get you out of 
any difficulty for five dollars.” 

“Five dollars!” chuckled Jean Bap- 
tiste, tapping his well-filled wallet proudly. 
“ That’s easily paid. I think I must call 
upon him myself after we have had our 
dinner. You remember you promised me 
one at the Chien d’Or to-day ?” 

“T am not forgetting,’ answered Noel, 
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smiling at the other’s naive eagerness. 
“Come along. We will have it right 
away.” 

A couple of hours later, having disposed 
of a very hearty meal, which he enjoyed 
all the more because it cost him nothing, 
and having given digestion a good start 
by a quiet smoke in the shade of the 
hotel, Jean Baptiste sauntered over to the 
avocat’s office. 

He found the waiting-room full of clients, 
and amused himself walking up and down 
in a complacent, consequential manner, 
obtrusively fingering his fat wallet, until 
at length his turn came, and he passed 
into the avocat’s chamber, where he was 
received with a courteous salutation. 

“‘Good-day to you, sir,” he stammered. 
“Excuse my disturbing you. But—I—I 
want advice from you—good advice, you 
understand. Never-mind the expense.” 

“ Certainly, my good sir; I am at your 
service,” responded the avocat with a 
smile of encouragement, for jean Baptiste’s 
perturbation led him to suppose a matter 
of much importance was to be laid before 
him. “ Just explain to me the affair which 
is giving you concern.” 

“The affair!” cried Jean Baptiste. 
“ There is no affair!” 

“What do you say? No suit? No 
proceedings ?”” queried the bewildered 
lawyer. 

“ Why, no,” blurted Couture, reddening 
to the roots of his hair. 

‘“ Ah, I understand,” said Monsieur 
Ouimet, his countenance clearing again. 
“It is a matter of a legacy or a will that 
troubles you.” 

*“ Not at all,” protested Couture. “I 
got my property from my parents, and 
live upon it undisturbed. My chief con- 
cern, I mean, my wheat crop, is doing 
finely.” 

“ Then what is it you want of me?” 
demanded the now thoroughly mystified 
avocat. 

“What I have already told you, Mon- 
sieur,” responded Jean Baptiste, with a 
touch of dignity; ‘namely, your good 
advice. My cousin, Noel Lafortune, has 
told me what excellent advice you give, 
and I want some of it. I am rich enough 
to pay for it.” 

Then the true inwardness of this curi- 
ous interview dawned upon the avocat, 
and, being still a young man, he found it 
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hard to resist the temptation to burst out 
laughing. 

But, looking on the honest countenance 
of the farmer, and appreciating his sim- 
plicity, a happy thought flashed into his 
mind. 

“T understand now, Monsieur,” he said 
with a grave bow, “and I shall meet your 
wishes.” 

Whereupon, taking up his pen, he rapidly 
wrote a few words on a slip of paper : 

‘‘ Here you are now,” he said, handing 
him the paper. ‘“ This is the very first 
time that I have given this sage counsel. 
Take good care of it, and some day call 
in again and tell me how it has worked.” 

In high delight, Jean Baptiste opened 
his wallet, and, pulling out a five-dollar 
bill, let it fall fluttering on the desk. 

“ No—no !” cried the young avocat, no 
longer restraining his laughter. ‘“ Keep 
your money. I shall accept nothing until 
I know that my advice has been of ad- 
vantage to you. But be sure and keep it 
to yourself.” 

Jean Baptiste protested, but Monsieur 
Ouimet was obdurate, and so the farmer 
went away in great good humor, for now 
he had had not only an excellent dinner 
but the famous advice all for nothing. 

Hastening back to the Chien d’Or, 
where Noel awaited him, he was greeted 
with the question : 

“ Well, cousin, and what do you think 
of Monsieur Ouimet ?” 

“T agree with you that there is not his 
like in the whole parish,” was the hearty 
reply. ‘What advice did he give you?” 

“Dame! he listened to the account of 
my trouble with Trudel, and then told me 
how to avoid an action.” 

«“ And then— ?” 

“That was all; what more could he 
do?” 

““Why, what he did for me,” retorted 
Jean Baptiste, his heart swelling with ex- 
ultation. ‘“ He gave me a written advice. 
Do you understand, cousin? Written! 
and enjoined upon me to keep it to my- 
self.” 

*“ Forsooth, you must have consulted 
him upon some mighty important sub- 
ject,” sniffed Noel, with a toss of his head ; 
‘all the better seeing that you are so well 
satisfied.” 

‘“‘ So well satisfied, cousin, that it is I 
who will pay for our dinner, and for some 
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more of that good old wine,” responded 
Couture, his serenity unruffled by the 
other’s sneer. 

On returning home he said nothing 
about the avocat’s written advice, not 
even to his aunt. 

‘** Margot is full of curiosity,’’ he solilo- 
quized, “ and would be sure to want to see 
the paper, which, of course, she cannot, 
since Monsieur Ouimet impressed upon 
me that I must keep it all to myself.” 

So he put the precious paper away in 
an old purse which he always carried, and 
then applied himself to the working of 
his farm with renewed vigor. 

The harvest was a famous one that 
year, and no holding made a better show- 
ing than that of worthy Jean Baptiste Cou- 
ture. The wheat, the oats, the corn, the 
roots, the tobacco, the orchard, all yielded 
abundantly after their kind, and Jean 
Baptiste’s cup of happiness seemed full 
to the brim. 

In the breathing-space that followed 
the garnering of the crops the rejoicing 
inhabitants indulged in social gatherings 
that were not apropos during the busy 
season; and no dance was considered 
complete without the presence of the 
jocund Jean Baptiste, who, in his own 
rather clumsy, halting way, was quite a 
beau. Early in the summer, society at 
Ste. Marie des Monts had received a very 
pleasing addition in the person of Celeste 
Lavigne, who, having completed her edu- 
cation at the convent of the Sacré Coeur 
in Montreal, returned to her home to meet 
whatever fate destiny may have provided. 
She was a very characteristic type of /a 
belle Canadienne. Slim and trim of figure, 
regular of feature, rosy of lip, and clear 
ivory of complexion, her deep black eyes 
habitually bore a bewitching blend of shy- 
ness and shrewdness in their expression. 

She had much yet to learn of the world, 
but she understood herself fairly well, and 
was not likely to fall a victim to inju- 
dicious sentiment, warmly as the young 
blood pulsed through her veins. 

She and Jean Baptiste had been capital 
friends ere she went away to the convent, 
but when she returned with many of the 
airs and graces of a city-bred girl, he found 
himself so awed thereby as entirely to lose 
his former easy footing, in spite of Ce- 
leste’s smiling endeavors to mitigate his 
bashfulness. 
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Yet, somehow, she soon began to fill a 
larger place in his thoughts than any 
other of her sex had ever done, and, in 
spite of his fear of her fine manners, he 
betrayed his growing interest by paying 
court to her in his own clumsy fashion. 

But he did not have the field to himself 
by any means. Celeste’s admirers were 
many, and one in particular, Pascal Poi- 
rier, the only son of the chief storekeeper 
in Ste. Marie, made no disguise of his 
intentions. 

He was as well supplied with self-con- 
fidence as Jean Baptiste was lacking in it, 
and would have won Celeste out of hand 
had that demure damsel suffered him. 

Deftly parrying his advances without 
discouraging them, she held on her way, 
quite resolved not to forfeit the chance 
of making the best possible match by 
being too hasty in committing herself. 
Such was the situation one glorious golden 
Sunday of the Indian summer when the 
pensive beauty of the landscape seemed 
to cast its spell over all the world. 

More by good lack than good manage- 
ment—or was it a clever bit of Celeste’s 
diplomacy ?—Jean Baptiste had secured 
the privilege of a walk with her after 
morning mass. 

Curiously enough, although he proved 
exceedingly poor company, for he could 
get out no more than one remark in three 
minutes, and then he stammered so as _ to 
be hardly intelligible, Celeste did not seem 
to find him dull. 

Her bewitching face bore a bright, alert 
expression that became it immensely, and 
she made up for her companion’s frag- 
mentary conversation by the steady flow 
of her own lively prattle. Presently they 
reached the summit of a slope whence 
they had a wide, extended view, with Ste. 
Marie des Monts as its center; and now 
at last Jean Baptiste found his tongue. 

“ That is all my own,” he said, pointing 
proudly to a fertile farm outspread before 
them; “all my own, and not one dollar 
of debt upon it ; and the house, it is a good 
one, and the barns, they are good also, 
and of horses, cows, sheep, and hens | 
have many—all good, too.” Then, point- 
ing to one farm after another within sight, 
he added: “ That one I have a mortgage 
on, and that one, and that one—and I 
have money in the bank, moreover.” 

Celeste’s dark eyes twinkled and her 
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ruby lips twitched as she listened. She 
understood perfectly what Jean Baptiste 
was driving at, but she had no idea of 
helping him out. He must make his own 
proposal, however clumsily. 

But when the tale of his possessions 
had been told, the fountain of poor Jean 
Baptiste’s eloquence ran dry, and an in- 
terval of silence ensued, the awkwardness 
of which he strove to palliate by fumbling 
at an old purse which he produced from 
an inner pocket. 

Celeste watched him with an inscruta- 
ble smile, until at last his trembling fin- 
gers managed to open the purse and ex- 
tract a piece of paper carefully folded, 
and evidently considered a treasure by its 
owner. 

This Jean Baptiste proceeded to open 
out, but so great was his agitation that he 
let it fall, and it fluttered down to Celeste’s 
feet. 

“ Allow me,” she said, stooping grace- 
full to pick it up. ‘ What does it say? 
Is it important?” and she returned it to 
Couture. 

Blushing furiously, and shaking all over 
from sheer nervousness, Jean Baptiste 
spread out the paper and read in a faint, 
hesitating voice, absurdly different from 
his natural tone, these words written in 
the neat, precise hand of the avocat: 
“ Me remettesz jamais au lendemain ce que 
vous pouves fair le jour.” 

“ Well,” laughed Celeste, her comely 
countenance abrim with mischief, while 
she balanced before him upon one dainty 
foot, as winsome a little woman as might 
be found in the whole countryside, ‘* Why 
do you carry that about? Is ita charm ?” 

By this time Jean Baptiste had become 
desperate. ‘The advice of the legal sage 
not to put off till to-morrow what could be 
done to-day revealed its full meaning to 
him, and with a heroic effort he blurted 
out the words: 

“Celeste, I do love you with all my 
heart. Will you be my wife ?” 

Thus at last the leap was taken, and, 
strange to say, once he had spoken Jean 
Baptiste’s agitation began to subside as 
he awaited Celeste’s answer. 

Fully as she had anticipated this declara- 
tion, the maiden in turn grew rosy from 
dimpled chin to ivory forehead, and her 
voice was scarcely audible as she respond- 
ed shyly : 
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“ You are very good. Will you tell my 
parents ?” 

That both Damase and Elise Lavigne 
should cordially approve of so desirable a 
son-in-law goes without saying. They 
only stipulated that the marriage should 
not take place until the spring, so that their 
daughter might have time to prepare an 
appropriate trousseau. 

Jean Baptiste’s happiness did not cause 
him to forget the understanding with Mon- 
sieur Ouimet, and accordingly one morn- 
ing soon after his engagement he presented 
himself at the lawyer’s office, bearing on 
either arm a huge basket full to the brim. 
On the clerk opening the door, he said in 
a commanding tone : 

* | must speak with Monsieur Ouimet 
immediately.” 

“Qn pressing business? Certainly,” 
replied the clerk. ‘He will see you at 
once. Just leave your baskets in the hall.” 

“No, no!” shouted Couture. ‘“ My 
baskets go with me.” 

‘“* But that is out of the question,” pro- 
tested the clerk. 

“TI must take them in with me,” per- 
sisted Couture. 

The noise of the altercation brought 
Monsieur Ouimet out of his office. 

“ Bravo, I’m all right now!” cried the 
farmer, joyfully. “ It is myself, Monsieur 
avocat—Jean Baptiste Couture, you re- 
member—and I have come to pay you for 
the advice you gave me some months ago. 
But for you, I should perhaps never have 
won /a plus belle demoiselle in the whole 
parish. I didn’t put off till to-morrow what I 
could do then, and so she is going to be my 
wife, and now see what I have brought you.” 

Whereupon the proceeded to empty the 
baskets, and to cover the astonished law- 
yer’s desk with an array of good things 
that made it look like a market-stall: a 
fine fat turkey, a plump pair of fowls, 
another of ducks, a noble ham, six rolls 
of golden butter, a big pot of cream, and 
a superb cheese, not to mention apples, 
pears, and plums, in great profusion. 

“ There now,” he panted, for the ex- 
citement and exertion had put him out of 
breath. “That is all for you; and you 
shall have the same every year as long as 
Jean Baptiste Couture is alive to bring it 
to you. Bravo! I cry, for the good ad- 
vice of the avocat: Mever put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day.” 





























From the Meadows 


By Clinton Scollard 


ywHro with me will fare afield, 
Seek the meed the meadows yield— 
Sweetnesses and secrecies 
To the laggard unrevealed ? 


IT will lead you by a way 

Sheltered from the open day 
Where, the tranquil season long, 

Choiring birds of song delay. 


By and by we shall behold 

Where the spacious hills are rolled 
Surge on surge to woody crests, 

Harmonies in green and gold. 


There shall we abide awhile, 

Stretched upon some grassy isle, 
Having laid aside unrest, 

Seeing all the world a-smile. 


Intimate and hidden things 
In the whir of gauzy wings 

Shall be told us; we shall learn 
Subtle blossom-whisperings. 


What has ever been before 
Incommunicable lore 

Out of God’s wide nature-book 
We shall read, and shall adore. 


Having been uplifted thus, 

We shall bear away with us 
Something with a gleam divine 

Both benign and beauteous. 


And though halcyon days depart, 
And the stinging storm-winds start, 
For our solace and our joy 


We shall hold it fast at heart. 
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The Little Home in the Poplar-Tree 
By Mary Mann Miller 


T was just the place for a nest, thought 
Madam Chebec; and I thought so 
too, when she showed me where it 
was. I don’t think she really meant to 
show it to me, or to ask my advice; but 
show it she certainly did, and I was quite 
willing to give her my opinion freely. 

It was one evening in June, when I was 
walking up the hill at sunset. “ Quit, 
quit!” I heard over my head, and looked 
up just in time to see Madam drop into a 
crotch of the poplar-tree. Now when a 
bird settles down in the crotch of a tree, 
you may be almost sure that she has begun 
a nest there or is trying the place to see 
if it will fit. So I took up my opera- 
glass quickly, and, sure enough, I could 
see by its means a little gray cup begun 
in the crotch. 

The trunk of the tree where the branch 
joined it was darker, so that the gray cup 
might have been a continuation of these 
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spots. This answered Madam Chebec’s 
first requirement—concealment. Then 
there were plenty of dead branches and a 
pile of brush near from which the old 
birds could do their hunting. The canopy 
of leaves would shade the little ones 
nicely through the day, and there were 
not many small twigs about the nest to 
keep the parents from going in and out 
easily. And this would suit me admirably 
too, for there was nothing to keep me 
from seeing into the nest. 

But I didn’t let Madam know that I 
thought so, because if she had suspected 
how much of my society I meant to give 
her by and by, she might have made up 
her mind that the poplar-tree was far too 
public a place for her babies. So I pre- 
tended not to care much about her, and 
only took a look each day to see how she 
got on. I felt almost certain that if she 
once finished the nest and laid some eggs 
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in it she would stay by it even if she did 
have an unwelcome visitor. 

While we are waiting for her to finish 
her work, I may as well tell you what the 
real name of this bird is, for Chebec is 
only a nickname. It is Least Flycatcher. 
The flycatchers are birds that catch live 
flies and other insects. They sit on dead 
twigs watching, and fly out when an in- 
sect passes and then back again to the 
same perch. The Kingbird and Pheebe 
belong to this family. 

The Least Flycatcher is the smallest of 
them all, as the name shows, and gives 
its common name to itself, for it is always 
saying ‘ Chebec! Chebec!” as it sits on 
a dead twig of an apple-tree jerking its 
tail. It is gray on the back, with a green- 
ish tinge, and much lighter, almost white, 
underneath. 

Each day the edges of the cup grew 
higher as the busy bird brought dry grass- 
stems and wove them in. I do not think 
her mate helped her at all, though I could 
not tell positively, because they were 
dressed exactly alike. But then he hada 
great deal to do himself, for he thought 
he must keep every other bird out of the 
orchard. 

At last the bird had finished her nest 
and laid some eggs. Now she began to 
spend most of her time there, so I found 
a place up on the bank where I could sit 
comfortably under the branches of the 
tree and watch her. 

At first she was a little bit timid at hav- 
ing me so near, but I kept very still, and 
soon she grew used to seeing me, and 
forgot to watch me every minute. She 
even turned her back on me, which was a 
mark of great confidence. Patiently she 
brooded the eggs day after day, only leav- 
ing them a few moments at a time to get 
something to eat. I called on her every 
morning for a short time. 

Her mate never fed her in my sight, 
nor did he seem to share the sitting with 
her. But when the eggs were hatched he 
did his share of the feeding. Though I 
could not see a thing nor hear a sound, | 
knew they were hatched, because when the 
mother came to the nest she bent down into 
it to feed the babies before brooding over 
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them. For they still must be kept warm, as 
they had not a feather among them! So, 
after feeding, the mother settled herself on 
them as calmly as if they were still in the 
shell. 

In a few days I could see weak little 
wobbly heads with wide-open mouths 
stretch up when the mother came to the 
nest; but the eyes were not open yet. 
Very soon, however, they were, and the 
birds had grown so large that they filled 
the nest full and could be counted. Four 
there were, with white fuzzy down on their 
heads and a curious yellow edge all around 
their bills. Perhaps that was what made 
them look all mouth. 

How fast they grew! The down was 
pushed off by the feathers that came out 
all over them, and very soon it was all 
the mother could do to cover them. The 
last time I saw her try to do it she had to 
fairly claw them down, spread her wings, 
and fluff out her breast feathers. The 
infants did not like being smothered by a 
feather bed on this warm June day, so 
there was a sudden upheaval from below, 
and she only saved herself from being 
tumbled right off the nest by fluttering her 
wings. 

After this the babies more than filled 
up the nest themselves. ‘They pushed it 
out of shape, and sat all over the edge of 
it, and on top of each other, so that it was 
a wonder they did not all tumble out. 
But, twist and squirm as they would, some- 
how they managed to stick on. It is for- 
tunate that birds in their little nests do 
agree, for if there had been any pushing, 
somebody would surely have gone over- 
board. In the picture you see them at 
about this age. ‘Two of them are out of 
sight below or behind the two that show. 

The little birds began to look quite 
grown up. Only a bit of down was 
left on their heads, their wings could be 
seen, the white eye-ring had grown, and 
the yellow edge was gone from their bills. 
After each feeding the wings were exer- 
cised violently. The bird fed would mount 
upon his brothers and sisters, beat his tiny 
wings, and then pick at his feathers and 
dress them. They would soon fly away, 
and the life of the nest would be ended. 
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ITTLE Nan Wilson sat de- 
jectedly by the brook, in a 
glory of June sunshine, and 
philosophized about the ways 
of fish and fairies. Here is 
how it came about. 

Nan was almost eleven. She would 
have a birthday the very next week, and 
she had set her little heart upon a birth- 
day party such as she had just been read- 
ing about. It would be such fun to have 
all the little people from the scattered 
farms about to play games all the long 
summer afternoon! And then, and then— 
if she only cou/d/ have refreshments! There 
was all the trouble. 

Nan’s father was what the neighbors 
called zear, as is too often the case with 
farmers who wrest their living somewhat 
hardly from New England soil. He had 
recently paid out a large sum of money, 
the remembrance of which still troubled 
him. So when Nan approached him tim- 
idly and asked if she might have her little 
friends for a_ birthday party, he said, 
“ Yes, child, certainly.” 

But when she asked, still more timidly, 
if they might have cakes and ice-cream, 
he answered: “ No, child, [ haven’t any 
money to spend for such stuff,” and 
turned brusquely to his work. He didn’t 
notice the tears that gathered silently in 
the child’s eyes as she turned away dis- 
appointed. 

Quiet, patient Mrs. Wilson noticed, and 
was troubled in spirit. But she waited, 
as she was accustomed to do. 

“ Tf only Chub were well,” thought Nan, 
as she sought her own little corner in the 
big barn, where she kept her old doll and 
her one story-book 
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fairy tales, which she knew by heart, and 
believed, perhaps, in the same way. 

Chub was Nan’s brother, a year or two 
older than she. His name was Christo- 
pher ; but that was too long, and by some 
unexpected boyish contraction had been 
reduced to Chub. Perhaps a certain sug- 
gestion of a round, rosy-cheeked apple in 
his bright boy’s face had suggested it. 

He had a faculty for earning stray bits 
of money which seemed marvelous to little 
Nan, who somehow couldn’t quite find out 
how to transform her harder efforts into 
the copper coins that jingled so frequently 
in her brother’s pocket. The first cow- 
slip that showed its shiny green leaf down 
in the swamp was sure to find a resting- 
place in Chub’s basket. The first blue- 
berries that turned purple under the July 
sun drummed a tattoo on the bottom of 
Chub’s tin pail. And the first covey of 
partridges that grew big enough to be 
called broilers by Squire Marston (who 
liked broilers) never knew any better than 
to run half their silly heads into Chub’s 
snares, to be promptly jerked up into the 
air, and presented at the Squire’s door 
next morning. 

Chub was generous, too, and sold Nan’s 
berries, and often shared with her the 
proceeds of his own lucky finds. But 
both had expensive tastes—so said Mr. 
Wilson. Chub never hesitated a moment 
to spend ten cents on a fish-line, and Nan 
had once squandered a quarter on a box 
of chocolate creams for old Mother Lewis, 
who was ill with rheumatism. Mother 
Lewis loved sweets, but was always too 
poor to buy any. So -hey never kept any 
money, but enjoyed to the full the rare 
pleasure of spending it. 

Poor Chub had just sprained his ankle 
while trying to walk a sheep-fence. He 
had been lying on the sofa three days al- 
ready, and must lie there at least a week 
longer. Nan could no longer depend on 
his fertile brain and active legs for finan- 
cial support. 

The day before, Nan had been over- 
joyed at the prospect of earning enough 
for her beloved party. Squire Marston 
was to give a great dinner at a family 
reunion in his large house. With one of 
the whims for which he was noted, he had 
resolved to serve nothing on his table 
that was not the product of his own farm. 
Nan had heard him asking Ben Norcross, 
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the old fox-hunter and fisherman of the 
region, if he could not furnish a few 
pounds of trout from the stream that flowed 
through the Squire’s land. He would 
pay a dollar a pound for all the fisherman 
might catch. But Ben had shaken his 
head slowly. 

“ Ther’ ain’t two pounds o’ trout left in 
th’ hull brook,” he said. ‘“ Fust place, it’s 
been feeshed to death; ’nd second place, 
th’ water’s too warm; ‘nd, anyway, ther’ 
hain’t been nothin’ but little ones in that 
‘ere brook fur ten years.” 

Nan was out before daylight next morn- 
ing. Chub had told her of some good 
places where she might still find a trout; 
and she tried faithfully with worms and 
crickets and grasshoppers for bait. But 
her success gave small promise of ice- 
cream ; and the morning was almost gone. 

At five o’clock old Ben had appeared 
at a deep hole under some willows that 
had been, no doubt, a favorite fishing- 
ground years before. He seemed taken 
all aback at finding a bright-faced little 
girl shaking a grasshopper diligently over 
its placid surface. 

“Sho!” he said. ‘“ What yer feeshin’ 
for?” and, rather shamefacedly, he made 
his way up stream, scarcely waiting for 
the child’s answer. No fisherman likes 
to be surprised at a pool which he thinks 
he knows exclusively ; and to find a favor- 
ite spot pre-empted fills one with a sense 
of utter failure. 

By eight o’clock Nan was quite discour- 
aged, and sat down under a great cedar 
by the wood’s edge, after trying vainly for 
a fish in the last place Chub had told her 
about. There were two tiny trout swim- 
ming in the big pail she had brought to 
keep her catch fresh; and the two might 
perhaps weigh six ounces. That could 
scarcely be thirty cents, Nan calculated, 
allowing for heads and fins. ‘ Dear me!” 
she thought, “ they’re almost all heads and 
fins. And, anyway, he wouldn’t buy just 
two little ones.” 

“] wonder if there truly are any fairies 
here,” she mused, “ and how I could make 
them understand.” This second problem 
committed her to a belief in the affirm- 
ative answer to.the first, spite of Chub’s 
stout denial. The two made her sleepy; 
or perhaps it was getting up so early; 
or it might be the sunshine and the bird 
songs. Anyway, her thoughts grew more 
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and more hazy, sitting there under the big 
cedar. 

In front of her was a narrow meadow, 
with woods beyond, where the stream 
wound slowly about, and lost and found 
itself again among the bogs. ‘There were 
springs here, Chub told her, and he had 
once seen a big trout “ scoot” under the 
bank. 

Just below her began the broad meadow 
of Squire Marston, yellow-sprinkled with 
buttercups, over which the breezes ran 
and set them glinting like a summer sea. 
A meadow-lark called wild and sweet from 
the sheep-fence. Out of the grass a bob- 
olink burst anon, and poured his rollick- 
ing soul out as if he would drown the 
brook’s song in a flood of tinkling melody. 
The soft air, fragrant with wild flowers 
and drowsy with the hum of insects, 
touched Nan’s cheek and caressed it. The 
warm June sunshine flooded her about ; 
and every bright beam was shimmering 
with a host of dancing fairies. For Nan 
was asleep, with her bare little tired feet 
overhanging the brook, and her head on 
a gnarled root of the rough old cedar. 

Slowly her eyes opened when a wood- 
pecker drummed his tattoo on the dry 
branch above her head. A curious sound 
was in her ears as she awoke—a muffled, 
rippling, shirring sound, as if a giant cat 
were purring near and never stopping to 
take breath. 

Nan started in surprise, and_ blinked 
stupidly at the woodpecker. But the 
sound was gone on the instant. 

Rather dreamily, she wondered what it 
was; then—for the sunshine was still 
warm and tender—her head settled slowly 
down again against the cedar trunk. 

But the moment she touched it, there 
was the sound again, pur-r-r-r-r-r-r-1-r—as 
if the big cat were just awake, and pleased 
at being fondled. 

This time Nan was wide awake and 
looked about for the cause. It couldn’t 
have been the woodpecker. He was too 
little, and stopped too often to listen for 
grubs. It was like—why, it was some- 
thing like the sound she heard when she 
listened with her ear against the telegraph 
poles ! 

At the thought she put her ear to the 
cedar; and there was the sound, sure 
enough. But there were no wires here to 
make that humming! Nan jumped to 
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her feet, and looked all about for an ex- 
planation. 

The tree was an ordinary old cedar, 
growing six or eight feet from the brook, 
but leaning out over the water. At its 
base was a huge mound upon which Nan 
had been lying, where the earth and grass 
had gradually grown up and covered the 
twisted roots. 

Certainly there was nothing unusual 
about the tree—no wires, no creaking 
branches. Even the woodpecker was gone. 
There he was in the old apple-tree across 
the stream, drumming away merrily, hop- 
ping round and round, waving his head, 
keeping. time to his own music, as if the 
old stub were his partner in a Scotch reel. 

3ut whenever she stopped watching him 
to put her ear to the brown, twisted bark, 
there was this curious sound to puzzle her. 

Could there be fairies inside, after all, 
trying to frighten her? Nonsense! Fairies 
never frightened people ; and it was broad 
daylight. Nevertheless, it was with a cer- 
tain sense of timidity that she took a stick 
and struck the old tree-trunk. But it 
sounded solid enough, and Nan felt re- 
lieved. ‘Then she stamped with her bare 
feet on the mound. Ah, that was hollow, 
surely ! 

Down she went on her knees and began 
to pull up the sods that covered the mound. 
Soon the cedar’s roots shone brown and 
moist in the sunlight. Nan’s hands sud- 
denly slipped between them. Her arm 
followed slowly, but, stretch it about as she 
would, she could feel nothing in the big 
mound but an occasional dripping root 
reaching downward through the dark 
chamber like the pillars in some of her 
fairy stories. 

Nan’s face went down to the opening 
she had made, and her bright eyes peered 
cautiously in. It was black as midnight 
at first. Only by shutting out the light 
about her face with her hands, and lying 
still a long time, could she see anything. 
All the while her ear was close beside a 
big root, and the purring went on con- 
tinually. 

Gradually she made out something 
below—a Jace it was, that looked straight 
up at her. 

“‘ Sure as you live, there’s a fairy !” she 
whispered to herself. Her breath had 
stopped in a quick gasp; but she still 
kept her eyes to the dark hole. 
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No, that was not a fairy’s face, surely 
not; but that of a bright little girl, with 
big, curious eyes. 

“Why, it’s only me” 
laughed at her own fright. 
be water in there. 
big spring, and 
the noise !” 

Close beside a big root that went straight 
down from the top of the mound, Nan 
saw a commotion on the bottom. A large 
volume of water boiled up from below; 
the sand and pebbles for a foot around 
were kept in a constant dance about the 
cedar root. The rush of water and the 
rub of pebbles set the root in vibration, 
so that whenever her ear touched the tree 
it seemed instantly as if the big cat had 
begun to purr again. From the spring 
the water found its way under the bank 
of the stream beyond. 

“Not a fairy inside !”’ thought the little 
girl, regretfully. After so much mystery 
she wanted a different ending. “It’s a 
nice spring, anyway, and Chub—Oh! ! !”’ 

She started up suddenly, more startled 
than when she saw the face, and looked 
up and down thestream. But Fisherman 
Ben was nowhere in sight. Then her face 
went down to the hole again, and she lay 
perfectly motionless a long, long time. 

What was that dark shadow that set- 
tled slowly on that bit of white sand? 
What could it be but the big trout Chub 
had seen to swim under thebank! Here 
was his secret den discovered at last! A 
perfect monster he seemed, as he lay 
there leisurely twisting his tail and slowly 
waving his bright red fins. ‘Then he 
moved lazily across the spring. 

Nan’s eyes followed him eagerly. An- 
other shadow moved aside as he ap- 
proached. And there right under her 
nose was another; and over beyond that 
largest root... . 

“ Oh, oh, if I can only catch one!” she 
cried, starting up. And her little fingers 
trembled so that she spilled her bait-box 
and set all her grasshoppers off in a kan- 
garoo race for safety. What should she 
try—crickets? grasshoppers? No, those 
white grubs that Chub told her were the 
best things for dark places. And Chub 
knew. She fastened two fat ones to her 
hook—-rather awkwardly, to be sure; for 
when one was skewered lengthwise there 
wasn’t half room for the other. But she 


she cried, and 

* There must 
Perhaps it’s only a 
ah, that’s what makes 
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must give that trout a big mouthful; and 
Chub wasn’t there to see. 

First the opening in the mound was 
made a little larger to avoid accidents ; 
then the two grubs were dropped care- 
fully in. They had scarcely touched bot- 
tom when there came a vicious tug that 
almost pulled the line from Nan’s trem- 
bling fingers. Quicker than it takes to 
tell it, a big two-pound trout was flopping 
madly all over the green mound; while 
an excited little girl was dancing after 
him, half frantic with delight and with her 
effort to grasp and hold the monster. 

She held him at last by lying down upon 
him. Then, hooking her fingers into his 
big gills, she placed him carefully in her 
big pail, and sat down to think it all over. 

Visions of Chub’s delight and Squire 
Marston’s surprise, especially of the com- 
ing party, danced confusedly before Nan’s 
mind to the exclusion of all else for the 
moment. But suddenly she remembered 
the spring, and the other shadows; and, 
baiting her hook with another grub, she 
dropped it again into the dark hole. In 
another minute she was running about 
the mound in an excited chase after a 
smaller and livelier trout, that got into the 
stream at last and had to be pulled out by 
main strength from under the bank. 


About noon that day Fisherman Ben 
stood at Squire Marston’s door with three 
small trout on a willow stringer. 

“?’'Tain’t no use, Squire,” he was saying; 
“ther brook’s been fished out,” when the 
gate slammed, and Nan came hurrying 
up the path, very much bent to one side, 
with water slopping from under the cover 
of her big pail on to her bare brown feet. 

“Please, Mr. Marston,” she said, quite 
out of breath, “ I heard you tell him you 
wanted some trout. And would you please 
buy these for my party? And, oh! say 
I take them home first, for Chub to sce ©” 

She had taken the cover from her pail, 
and set it on the doorstep, where the two 
men stood staring in astonishment. ‘Two 
tiny trout and three large ones, and one 
the largest the Squire had ever seen, were 
gasping for air in their narrow quarters. 

“Why, child! why, c#7/d/” he cried, 
“where in the world did you get them? 
I’ve wanted a trout like that for years, to 
put in my big spring. Why, it’s the big- 
gest trout I ever saw !’’ And, seizing the 
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pail, he hurried to the spring behind his 
house, where he set the big trout free in 
its clear depths, to be the wonder and 
admiration of the neighborhood for years 
afterward. 

Nan took the rest home for Chub to 
see. And clutched in her left hand, so 
tightly that her little fingers grew quite 
stiff, was a crisp, new five-dollar bill. 
Little enough, the Squire had said, good- 
naturedly, to the astonished child, for such 
a discovery and such an addition to his 
live stock. 

Chub’s surprise almost equaled Fisher- 
man Ben’s at the sight. His delight was 
greater ; for he knew the happy spot, and 
Ben, with fine consideration, had gone away 
before Nan, at the Squire’s spring, related 
eagerly how and where she caught them. 
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The pail, with its fine catch, was stand- 
ing by the sofa where Chub Jay; and Nan 
had told him all about the big one down 
in the spring. Now they were silent— 
Chub busy with schemes for depopulating 
the den under the big cedar, while. Nan, 
with her chin in her hand, was gazing 
dreamily out of the window. Good Mrs. 
Wilson stood quietly by, with a contented 
smile playing about her lips. She had 
learned before that it is well to wait. Nan 
turned suddenly from the window. 

“Oh, Chub, you don’t think the trout 
mind it much, do you? And, Chub, do 
you suppose the fairies had anything to 
do with it?” 

“ Naw,” said Chub, * course not. But 
say, Nan, dd you cover up the hole again 
so old Ben couldn’t find it ?” 


The Fairies’ Tea 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Five little fairies went out to take tea 

Under the shade of a juniper-tree ; 

Each had a cup from an acorn-ball cut, 

And a plate from the rind of a hickory-nut, 

And the table was spread with a cloth all ot lace, 
Which the spiders had woven the banquet to grace. 


Oh, such good things as they all had to eat! 

Slices of strawberry—my, what a treat! 

Honey the sweetest the wild bee could hive, 

And a humming-bird’s egg for each one of the five! 

Then they pledged their host’s health in their favorite drink. 


Which was—well, what was it? 


Can any one think? 


Why, the dewdrop that comes from the heart of the rose 
Is the drink of the fairies, as every one knows! 
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An Economic Interpretation of 


History * 

That thought has influenced economics 
is a truism. ‘That economics has _in- 
fluenced thought is true enough, but re- 
quires more demonstration than it has 
received. This demonstration has been 
undertaken by Professor Patten. It often 
happens that truth cannot be adequately 
impressed without some exaggeration. We 
think that the case in hand is probably of 
that kind, though it seems somewhat over- 
done. Perhaps this was not easy to avoid. 
Bostonians are said to be prone to view all 
things from “the Hub.” Our impression 
is that Professor Patten has made his 
specialty the hub of thought. But seldom 
does one meet with so original a work, 
so fresh and vigorous in its challenge of 
popular conceptions, so novel in its criti- 
cisms of familiar subjects. ‘The reader 
who glances at the elaborate Table of 
Contents will certainly have his curiosity 
whetted. A book that so bristles with 
points of controversy requires another 
book for adequate review of it. 

Professor Patten selects England for 
his field of study, because in her isolation 
from the Continent a more normal devel- 
opment of thought as conditioned by 
economics took place. The race has suc- 
ceeded there through the influence of 
economic and religious forces. But the 
economic forces are made to appear as 
the controlling factor. Puritanism flour- 
ished because the plague had cut off the 
ill-conditioned, and decayed because con- 
sumption cut off the  well-conditioned. 
Methodism sprang up because the steadier 
conditions of economic life left a surplus 
of motor activity no longer needed in 
economic relations, but available for a re- 
ligious and social movement. So with the 
temperance movement. As long as a 
liquor diet was “ essential,” its evils were 
tolerated. Cheap sugar has now come 
in; liquor is “no longer necessary to 
health ;” the reaction against its evils is 
inevitable. 


1 The Development of English Thought: A Study 


in the Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon 
N. Patten, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University 
of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Yet Professor Patten is no materialist : 

The whole of nature and the whole of man, 
active as well as passive. can be called on for 
evidence of God as Life, and this evidence 
will contain all the elements that are contained 
in revealed religion. . . . Revealed religion is 

. averification of the premises that natural 
religion has established... . It shows that 
life is as high in form and quality as nature 
permits. 
Of this there can be no rational doubt. 
The point of doubt is in the word “ per- 
mits.” Professor Patten seems to have 
misinterpreted concomitants as determi- 
nants in his account of religious and moral 
movements. Puritanism, for instance, de- 
clined in England, but flourished in New 
England. Consumption was a concomi- 
tant in each case. ‘The real determinant 
in each case was the moral and religious 
factor, which deteriorated in the mother 
country, but not in the colony. What 
“nature permits ” depends not on nature 
solely. She permits far more to some 
men than to others. ‘This seems to be 
often lost sight of by Professor Patten, 
with the result of an exaggerated estimate 
of the influence of environment. 

For English ethics and philosophy Pro- 
fessor Patten expresses low regard, while 
boldly venturing into their provinces with 
views that seem to invite retaliatory criti- 
cism. For his ethical definitions he is 
certainly not indebted to any such author- 
ities. ‘“ The moral man” is he who, 
“moved by wrath, resents forcefully any 
deviation from accepted standards or any 
interference with his individual rights.”’ 
“Goodness ”’ isa different thing—the prod- 
uct of sympathetic shrinking from pain ; 
while morality comes from resentment of 
pain. Morality is represented as a manly 
quality, but goodness as the more wo- 
manly. This smacks too strongly of 
Homeric and Catonian ‘ethics, and _ re- 
minds one of the martial and virile ideas 
which primitive Greeks and Romans at- 
tached to virtue as connoted by dpery and 
virtus. tis but a skin-deep morality that 
consists in the observance of “ rational- 
ized customs, habits, and traditions.”’ Nor 
does Professor Patten’s representation of 
conscientiousness seem less superficial. 
There is, of course, a technical, pharisaic 
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conscientiousness, “fond of concrete 
rules,” which one ‘‘can use dialectically 
and dogmatically ”—rules that lose in vigor 
if they lose in precision. But what a 
caricature is this of the genuine conscien- 
tiousness which is the sensitiveness of a 
principle to whatever threatens its own 
integrity ! 

To generalize upon one’s information 
is always tempting, and a snare is in the 
way of the hasty. Professor Patten is 
fond of generalizing, and rather provok- 
ingly to the prudent who fear jumps at 
conclusions. It is hard to believe that 
“superstition died when men got regular 
employment and three meals a day.” We 
are certain that not all who believe in the 
peculiar fatality of the number thirteen 
are destitute of visible means of support. 
We are willing to take Professor Patten’s 
word for it that “all great writers are 
lazy,” as we have no personal interest in 
that matter, but our New England blood 
rebels at the assertion that “a race that 
has gone through Calvinism cannot be- 
come truly democratic.” No doubt “ the 
hand that rocks the cradle moves the 
world,” but must we believe that the 
unmarried have no effect on the race, or, 
as Professor Patten puts it, “ The deeds 
and fancies of steriles are of interest only 
to themselves”? Among a multitude of 
others, think of St. Paul. In regard to 
morality and religion such generalizations 
provoke the deepest dissent: “‘ In morals 
there is no heaven or hell ;” “ Prayer may 
be said to be a motor collapse,” coming 
naturally “in states of exhaustion and 
depression.” Even in an abundant expe- 
rience of the ignorance of great specialists 
outside of their provinces, such superficial 
statements strike with surprise. Professor 
Patten’s notion of prayer is apparently 
derived from no higher source than stories 
of foundering ships. Was it with such a 
notion that Cromwell drilled his men in 
prayer-meetings until they became the 
invincible “ Ironsides” ? Whether in the 
philosophy or the history of religion, Pro- 
fessor Patten’s limitations curiously betray 
themselves. Passing over his view of the 
Reformation as “a premature movement 
forced by temporary causes,” one is simply 
amazed that he could say, if only with the 
history of Calvinistic Scotland in mind, 
that the doctrine of predestination was 
the weak point in Calvinism, as a doctrine 
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of resignation more congenial to women 
than to men. 

There is, indeed, much in Professor 
Patten’s work that we heartily respond to. 
But while we welcome it, we cannot praise 
it with so serious defects. We welcome 
it as laying emphasis on what Christian 
thought has not adequately dealt with, 
the importance of the economic factors in 
the development of mind and the making 
of man. We welcome it as an adequate 
incentive to a more satisfactory work. 
There is an economic interpretation of 
history, and when truly given it should 
contribute to rationalize and moralize the 
future course of history. But economic 
science is not the sole or the chief inter- 
preter of history. The spinal weakness 
of Professor Patten’s work is that he has 
inverted the true relation of the economic 
and religious factors of history, and given 
the first place to that which is of second- 
ary rank. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending May 19. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature wili be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. } 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


A valuable addition to the rapidly aug- 
menting apparatus for Biblical study by 


plain people is Ze Messages of the Earlier 


Prophets, from Amos to Habakkuk, by 
Professor Sanders, of Yale, and Kent, of 
Brown. No part of the Bible is so diffi- 
cult of clear apprehension by the ordinary 
reader even of the best translation as the 
prophetical books. The best way to shed 
light upon the dark places ‘is by a judi- 
cious paraphrase, and this is well done in 
this little book; ¢. g., the prophecy of 
Amos (ix., 13), “The plowman shall over- 
take the reaper,” is given thus: “So 
abundant shall be the fruits of the soil 
that, before they are gathered in, it will 
be time again to begin the sowing.” Of 
course the literary qualities of the orig- 
inal are obscured by this treatment, but 
the first condition of appreciating them 
must be the clear understanding of the 
prophet’s meaning; and this the para- 
phrase secures. A further merit of this 
book is its rearrangement of the prophetic 
messages in their true chronological order, 
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Passages that are generally conceded to 
be later additions to the original are indi- 
cated by brackets. (John D. Wattles & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

The sixth volume of the History of 
Dogma, by Dr. Adolph Harnack, of Berlin, 
translated from the third German edition 
by Neil Buchanan, extends from the 
period of Clugny in the tenth century, 
marked by that revival of religious and 
ecclesiastical life of which the monastery 
of Clugny in France was the center, down 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The great Schoolmen, the medizval men 
of science, come into this part of the his- 
torian’s field. Without undertaking a re- 
view of Dr. Harnack’s elaborate study, we 
note his judgment that, in the perfecting 
of the medizeval church system which was 
reached in the thirteenth century, the 
Christianity of the early Church reached 
its full historical development as a scheme 
of life. We could hardly assent to this 
without distinguishing the early Church, 
say of the third century, from the earlier 
Church of the first. In the subsequent 
history it is a main object with Dr. 
Harnack to show how the dogmatic bar- 
riers became consolidated, which the great 
religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury proved unable, except among the 
Anabaptists, tosurmount. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s “ Trésor des 
Humbles ” has evidently inspired Ze 
Victory of the Will, by M. Victor Char- 
bonnel. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
Between the lines we gain glimpses of 
other men who must also have influenced 
the ex-priest—Bossuet, Rousseau, La- 
martine, Emerson, Amiel, Tolstoi. It is 
not surprising that M. Charbonnel, long 
chafing at “the crippling restraint of out- 
grown creeds,” should have at last ex- 
emplified in his own life and now in this 
book the change from passivity to action, 
the triumph of the individual soul, “ the 
victory of the will.” The volume is a 
helpful one; it incites to a continuous 
effort of the will—the keynote of M. Char- 
bonnel’s philosophy. Our readers may 
remember a striking article by him in a 
recent Outlook on the “ Americanism ” 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
translation of the book has been sympa- 
thetically done by Miss Whitney, a daugh- 
ter of the great philologist, and Miss 
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Lilian Whiting introduces the author to his 
American readers. She justly says that 
M. Charbonnel conceives of the will as a 
force increasing with every action. “These 
perpetual efforts form at last an aggrega- 
tion of energies—in short, character.” 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The first volume in the new edition of 
the works of Alphonse Daudet, which is 
to bear the imprint of Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., contains /vomont and Risler, 
translated by George Burnham Ives. 
Daudet is one of the contemporary 
French novelists whose entire work will 
bear translation into English. It is true 
that he occasionally violates the sense of 
reticence which is so deep in the nature 
of all English-speaking peoples ; that he 
deals with aspects of life which English 
and American writers, as a rule, put into 
the background ; and that there are in 
some of his books descriptive passages 
which pass the bounds of English and 
American taste. But Daudet is always a 
moralist; even in “ Sappho” (which is 
not a book for young readers) he deals 
with his matter in a thoroughly moral 
spirit and for moral ends. He is one of 
the most charming of French novelists of 
this generation. In his “ Letters from 
My Mill” he is at his very best, and his 
lightness of touch, his vivacity, and his 
charm of style are captivating. There 
was a certain element of journalism in his 
work, in that ine dealt for the most part 
with timely subjects. In“ Numa _ Rou- 
mestan ” he drew an admirable picture of 
the men of the South of France coming to 
great position in Paris without any real 
modification of the Provengal traits ; in 
“ Kings in Exile ” he sketched a phase of 
society in Paris, very limited in extent, but 
profligate and rotten to the last degree ; 
in “ The Nabob ” he used with the great- 
est effectiveness his knowledge of social 
conditions under the Second Empire ; in 
“L’Immortel ” he touched the French 
Academy with an unspairing hand; in 
“The Evangelist” he dealt with the 
modern devotee; in “ Jack” he was on 
Dickens’s ground in picturing the life of 
the working classes ; in “ Fromont and 
Risler” he describes the bourgeoisie ; 
while in “Sappho” he draws vividly 
the lesson of an intrigue and its effects. 
The new edition is tasteful in form, bound 
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in dark blue, with a design in gilt on the 
back which is decidedly French in its 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s Zhe Market- 
Place is a study of a man of strong will, 
no moral principle, generous instincts, and 
a passion for power. With a worthless 
Mexican rubber concession (the title to 
which he has already sold once) he 
plunges into the London stock market, 
and by bribery and trickery wrests finan- 
cial victory from defeat, corners his own 
stock, and wrings a million or so of pounds 
sterling from equally unscrupulous specu- 
lators. Mr. Frederic has made a close 
study, in his usual thorough way, of the 
darker side of London speculative finance, 
and the audacity of the operation captures 
the reader’s interest, although the success 
of the venture would hardly be so easy as 
he makes it in point of fact. His central 
figure is strongly though roughly drawn, 
and one or two of the minor characters 
have life and reality. The book as a 
whole is disappointing, and gives evidence 
of a far from high ideal of human effort 
and character. (The F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Oliver Iverson, by Ann Devoore, is a 
melodramatic and improbable story of a 
den of mystery and murder. The author 
attempts to use the Stevensonian style, as 
found in “The Pavilion on the Links” 
and other early stories by Mr. Stevenson, 
but without much success. (H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago.) 

Idols, by W. J. Locke, is a rather dif- 
fusely written English novel, in which 
secret marriage, perjury, self-sacrifice, 
divorce, false accusations, and strange 
complications unite to spoil some lives 
and almost to spoil others. It is not a 
book of serious value, but has an original 
plot. (John Lane, New York.) 

The Awakening is a decidedly unpleas- 
ant study ofa temperament. The author, 
Kate Chopin, is known as the writer of 
several faithful stories of Louisiana life. 
This, too, is faithful enough in its presen- 
tation of certain phases of human passion 
and downward drift of character, but the 
story was not really worth telling, and its 
disagreeable glimpses of sensuality are 
repellent. (H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

In Zhe Awkward Age Mr. Henry 
James does not succeed in portraying 
characters which remain distinctly outlined 
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in our minds. Yet the plot-development 
is good, there are here and there some of 
the subtly characteristic characterizations 
peculiar to Mr. James, and there is always 
his exemplary English. When all is said, 
however, “ The Awkward Age” remains 
a capital example of misguided acuteness. 
The work does not seem so much a part 
of literature as of psychology. It might 
almost serve as a reference-book for a 
college class in the latter subject; it will 
hardly take rank in the former. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 

Of the thirteen short stories which Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood has collected 
and put into a volume with the title Z%e 
Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain Ameri- 
cans, the scenes of five are laid in Ohio, one 
in Kentucky, two in Indiana, and five in 
Illinois. All these stories, if we mistake 
not, have appeared in the different peri- 
odicals. Many of them preserve aspects 
of life which have already passed away. 
They are especially valuable in their 
record of vital conditions in the Central 
West, with which Mrs. Catherwood has 
great personal familiarity. She has a 
graphic style with a good deal of color, 
caught, it may be, from her familiarity 
with French traditions and life along the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes; and 
she deals with the elemental rather than 
the secondary motives and _ passions. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The first volume in a new series of 
“ National Studies in American Letters ” 
is appropriately devoted to O/d Cambridge, 
and, with equal fitness, comes from the 
pen of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, who is entirely familiar with the 
traditions of Cambridge and with the early 
history of American literature as it is re- 
corded in that delightful university town. 
The volume is discursive, as such a book 
ought to be, and only incidentally his- 
torical ; that is to say, the formal history 
is rapidly sketched in as a background 
for the literary history. There are two 
chapters devoted to Old Cambridge, and 
three chapters are set apart to Holmes, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. Colonel Hig- 
ginson has brought together from his 
own personal recollections and from the 
sources of tradition open to him a great 
number of facts which will be in them- 
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selves, or in their grouping, new to most 
readers ; and this volume has throughout 
that pleasant flavor of sound learning and 
long familiarity with the best literature 
which is characteristic of his work. The 
series promises not only to fill a vacant 
place in American literary history, but to 
be very interesting in itself. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Unaddressed Letters, edited by Frank 
A. Swettenham, purport to be the jottings 
of a diplomatist, traveler, and student of 
the Far East. ‘They are written with sen- 
timent, which rarely, however, becomes 
sentimentality, and are perhaps too desul- 
tory and leisurely for the bustling modern 
taste. They touch such distantly related 
topics as “ Death, in Fiction,” “ Tigers 
and Crocodiles,” and “ Worship.”  Inci- 
dentally there are some strange scenes of 
Oriental life, derived chiefly from a resi- 
dence among the Malays. Mr. Swetten- 
ham’s “ Malay Sketches” will be remem- 
bered by some readers as a vivid and 
poetical description of Eastern life. The 
present volume is largely subjective, and 
is pervaded with a gentle melancholy 
which is not unpleasing. (John Lane, 
New York.) 

The publishers of Frederick G. Jack- 
son’s A Thousand Days in the Arctic have 
made of ita handsome single volume,-liber- 
ally supplied with maps and made attract- 
ive with excellent photographs. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Jackson went to 
Franz-Josef Land in 1894 at the head of 
an expedition fitted out by Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, the London newspaper and 
magazine promoter. The object was two- 
fold: to add to the world’s rather scanty 
geographical knowledge about this part of 
the Arctic region, and to find whether an 
approach to the Pole were feasible by way 
of Franz-Josef Land. It was thought that 
a great stretch of land might be found 
reaching northward, but Mr. Jackson 
learned that the “ Land” was but a group 
of islands. Nansen and Jackson between 
them have thoroughly discredited much 
of the earlier mapping of this region. 
From the scientific point of view the ex- 
pedition did a great deal in its three years 
of careful work. Observations and speci- 
mens of all kinds were gathered syste- 
matically, and the very fact that no at- 
tempt was made to reach a high latitude 
made it possible to accumulate an im- 
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mense stock of scientific data. The story 
of these three years is, of course, not as 
dramatic and exciting as was Nansen’s 
narrative, but it is decidedly readable. 
For the most part it is told in diary form, 
simply and without rhetorical display. 
The hunting experiences of the party were 
many and varied. The story of Jackson’s 
meeting with Nansen and the accounts of 
Christmas and Queen’s Jubilee festivities 
are among the most interesting chapters. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

A familiar book of talks for children 
is Zhe Bee People, by Margaret Warner 
Morley. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
It is a charming, instructive book, devoted 
to giving a knowledge of one family in 
the insect world, and its manner of living. 
The reijation between the bees and the 
flowers, and the service they render each 
other, is most clearly and delightfully ex- 
plained. 
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Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 

The seventy-third Annual Meeting of 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of last week at the historic 
Center Church in Hartford, Connecticut. 
All the sessions were largely attended, and 
at the concluding meeting, Thursday even- 
ing, the congregation fairly overflowed the 
churcn. Major-General Oliver O. How- 
ard, who has served the Society for many 
years, presided. In spite of an urgent 
letter of resignation from him, he was re- 
elected President by a unanimous vote, 
and was, by the combined efforts of many 
friends, persuaded to remain at the head 
of the Society for another year. The 
opening sermon was preached on Tues- 
day evening by the Rev. J. H. Barrows, 
D.D., the new President of Oberlin. His 


topic was “ Spiritual Forces in American 
History,” and he presented a glowing and 
optimistic picture of the great opportu- 
nities and great responsibilities which 


are now before the Christian people of 
America, 

On the second evening a most signifi- 
cant and powerful address was given by 
the Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., of Brad- 
ford, Mass., on “The Cry of Cuba.” 
Dr. Kingsbury went to Cuba last Feb- 
ruary to investigate for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society the conditions there, and 
was surprised to find, on the part of prac- 
tically the entire Cuban population, ex- 
cluding the reconcentrados, the negroes, 
and the limited number of Spanish-born 
people, a most earnest desire for the 
preaching of the Gospel and the organiza- 
tion of churches. Members of the Span- 
ish church in Brooklyn, of which the Rev. 
J. M. Lopez has been tor some years the 
minister, and of the church of Cuban 
refugees at Tampa, Fla., of which the 
Rev. E. P. Herrick has been the minister, 
are already in all parts of Cuba, and have 
gathered congregations and begun to 
organize Congregational churches. When 
Dr. Kingsbury returned from Cuba, his 
report seemed to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society so clearly a Macedo- 
nian cry for help that action looking to- 
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ward extending the work of the Society 
into this island was promptly taken. 
Dr. Kingsburys address was cordially 
received, and on the following evening a 
resolution recognizing this “Cry of Cuba”’ 
was unanimously passed by the Society. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, The Society has learned with 
intense interest of the work initiated in Alaska, 
and was deeply moved by the exhaustive re- 
port of the Committee sent to investigate the 
religious condition of Cuba; by which report 
it appears that the people there are now ready 
for the preaching; of the Gospel ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in view of providential de- 
velopments North and South during the year, 
it appears to be the duty of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to preach the Gos- 
pel in Alaska and Cuba, and we commend the 
action of the Executive Committee in these 
directions. 

The topic of the third evening was 
** Home Missions and the Nation’s Larger 
Responsibilities,” and hundreds were un- 
able to find even standing room in the 
church. The Rev. W. H. G. Temple, of 
Seattle, Washington, gave a brief address 
upon the condition of affairs in Alaska, 
and the work of the Rev. Loyal L. Wirt 
in Juneau and Douglas. He was foliowed 
by the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Eastern 
Field Secretary of the Society, and the 
closing address was by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 

One of the most interesting sessions, as 
it always is, was the anniversary of the 
Woman’s Department, presided over by 
the Secretary of that department, Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell. Mrs. Francis E. Clark, 
of the Christian Endeavor Society; Mrs. 
L. S. Childs, who has been for thirty 
years an active missionary in the West, 
and who’said she had “just stepped out 
of a missionary box ;” and the Rey. A. k. 
Wray, Superintendent of the Society in 
Missouri and Arkansas, were the speakers 
at this meeting. 

The financial report of the year showed 
that the contributions had been practicall) 
the same as in the preceding year, while 
there had been a falling off in legacies 
amounting to $77,000, which was due to 
unexpected delays in the payment of sev 
eral large legacies, which are almost cer- 
tain to be paid within the current year, 
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and whose payment last year would have 
enabled the Society to reduce its debt 
by fully fifty thousand dollars. ‘The ex- 
penditures of the Society were materially 
less than during the preceding year, and 
the Executive Committee has still further 
reduced its estimate for the coming year, 
in order that the Society may speedily be 
cleared of debt and be ready for the largei 
income and the larger work which are 
certain to come with the rising tide of 
prosperity. ‘The receipts of the year from 


contributions have been $136,908, from 
legacies $147,825, and from invested funds 
$9,602; in addition to which the State 
Auxiliary Societies have raised and ex- 
pended on their own fields $221,575. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 


As foreshadowed in our last issue, the 
answer of Dr. McGiffert was unsatisfactory 
to the Assembly, which stands by its claim 
of right to place upon his book (“ A His- 
tory of Christianity in the Apostolic Age ”’) 
the constructions which his answer repu- 
diates. The session in which the matter 
was disposed of was marked by a crowded 
attendance, intense feeling, and an excit- 
ing debate in which good feeling and good 
order ruled. The Assembly unanimously 
adopted so much of the report of a com- 
mittee of twenty as reaffirmed the con- 
demnation pronounced upon the book last 
year, and explicitly set forth the four doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church which 
the book is alleged to contravene: viz., 
the inerrancy of Holy Scripture ; the deity 
and consequent inerrancy of Christ; his 
institution of the Lord’s Supper for an 
everlasting memorial; and the justifica- 
tion of believers by the imputation of his 
righteousness to them. ‘The Assembly’s 
reply to Dr. McGiffert’s profession of 
loyal accord with the faith of the Church 
is in these words: 

The Assembly notes the repudiation by Dr. 
McGiffert of the interpretation placed upon 
his utterances in said book as being not in 
accord with the standards of our Church, and 
his assertion of devotion to the truth and his 
concern for the welfare of the Church, and, 
while accepting the same as sincere, the Assem- 
bly nevertheless reasserts its deliverance of 
1898, condemning the statements of said book 
as being such as to justify the interpretation 
so repudiated. 

But as to the wiser course of dealing with 
the condemned there was at first a sharp 
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division, both in the committee and in 
the Assembly. <A majority and a minority 
report were presented, the former signed 
by twelve, the latter by eight. The former 
said: 


We recommend that the whole matter of the 

teachings of the book of the Rev. A. C. Mc- 
Giffert, D.D., entitled “A History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age,” be referred to 
the Presbytery of New York, to which belongs 
the primary constitutional responsibility for 
such disposition as in its judgment the peace 
of the churches and the purity of doctrine may 
require. 
The latter recommends that the Presby- 
tery of New York be directed to confer 
with Dr. McGiffert, and, unless he should 
modify his views conformably to the Stand- 
ards, to induce him to withdraw peaceably 
from the Church, but, if failing in this, to 
take the constitutional method of pro- 
cedure against him—maintaining in these 
efforts the spirit of Christian kindness as 
well as fidelity to the truth. 

The debate that ensued came as near 
being stormy as any that has engaged the 
Assembly for many years, but it was held 
well in hand, and personalities were 
stopped at the danger point. In the end 
the majority report was adopted by a vote 
so strong that on motion it was made unani- 
mous. The strongest contributor to this 
result was Dr. John Balcom Shaw, of New 
York, who possessed the confidence of both 
sides. He declared that the New York 
Presbytery could be trusted, and deserved 
to be left free to act as deemed best. He 
declared that Dr. McGiffert also could be 
trusted to act in full freedom, and ‘ought 
not to be threatened. He believed that, 
under the pressure of the Assembly's 
deliverance that day, Dr. McGiffert would 
leave the Church, or, if not so, that under 
the wise pressure of friends he would 
leave it. But a sword should not be 
thrust at him. “ Wait until 1901, and 
you will see the result of this action. 
Have patience.” This counsel from a 
director of Union Seminary, a friend of 
Dr. McGiffert, and a man both personally 
popular and of trusted orthodoxy, com- 
bined with desire to avoid, if possible, the 
disturbances of a heresy trial, secured the 
unlooked-for and apparently deemed for- 
tunate unanimity of the result. Whether 
it is fortunate for the Church to vote 
unanimously that “to hold that the Holy 
Scriptures are in any respect historically 
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inaccurate is to oppose the teaching of 
the Confession,” etc., is a serious ques- 
tion for a Church that desires a learned 
as well as faithful ministry. 

Touching social questions, the Assem- 
bly took its usual high ground for Sab- 
bath observance ; .censured the emascula- 
tion of the “canteen law ” by the Attorney- 
General ; condemned the mob spirit, and 
called the Church “ afresh to sacrifice and 
service for the redemption of the negro 
from his sufferings and his sins ;’’ asked 
Congress to expel the Utah member-elect, 
Mr. Roberts, as a polygamist, and favored 
an amendment to the Constitution defin- 
ing legal marriage as monogamous. As 
to reunion with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, desired by overtures from sixty 
Presbyteries, it was decided to make no 
further advance till more signs of desire 
for it appear at the South. After a ten 


days’ session the Assembly adjourned to 
meet next year in St. Louis. 


The Southern Presbyterians 

While the General Assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church has been 
in session at Minneapolis, that of the 
Southern Church has been meeting at 
Richmond. Its sessions have been held 
in the First Church, of which the Rev. 
R. P. Kerr, D.D., is the pastor. The 
sermon was by the retiring Moderator, 
the Rev. E. M. Green, D.D., of Danville, 
Ky. ‘The new Moderator is the Rev. J. F. 
Cannon, D.D., of St. Louis. One hun- 
dred and eighty-six Commissioners were 
present. The various missionary com- 
mittees all reported that they had closed 
the year free from debt; $145,000 was 
received for the foreign work, and this 
supports 155 foreign missionaries. In 
view of the condition of things in the South, 
and the terrible realities of lynching, due, 
as it is said, largely to crime among 
the blacks, it seems as if there was a great 
disproportion between the amount spent 
for the work abroad and that at home. 
The receipts for colored evangelization 
are reported as having been but $7,000— 
more than twenty times less than that sent 
to foreign lands. 


The State Conference of Religion 
The movement for a Conference of 
Religion in the State of New York, which 
has for a year or so been in the stage of 
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correspondence, is now in a fair way to 
succeed. A meeting was held in this 
city, May 23, at which members of ten 
denominations were present, some. thirty 
persons acting as a General Committee, 
who appointed an Executive Committee 
to carry the resolutions of the meeting 
into effect. These were, that the pro- 
posed Conference should be held, and 
“constituted of individuals in sympathy 
with its objects ;” that its basis should be 
simply “ Religion, with its many _ theolo- 
gies ; one practical aim, the realization of 
a higher righteousness, together with frank 
and friendly recognition of admitted dif- 
ferences in thought ;” that the time and 
place of the Conference should be as de- 
termined by the Executive Committee, 
who are “recommended to invite the 
widest expression of opinion touching re- 
ligious, moral, and social questions, aiming 
to emphasize the religious unities which 
underlie all efforts for a higher righteous- 
ness, and the things of the Spirit, in which 
we all share.” 

‘Tne Executive Committee,as appointed, 
consists of the following gentlemen: the 
Rev. H. M. Sanders, D.D. (Baptist), the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. (Congregation- 
alist), the Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D. 
(Episcopalian), the Rev. Stephen S. Wise 
(Hebrew), the Rev. E. S. Tipple, Ph.D. 
(Methodist), Mr. L. A. Maynard (Presby- 
terian), the Rev. J. K. Allen, D.D. (Re- 
formed), the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer (Uni- 
tarian), the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D. 
(Universalist) 

Besides those present at the meeting, a 
larger number from different parts of the 
State sent letters testifying their accord. 
About thirty of these contributed their 
views, by request, upon the matters dis- 
cussed. Among these were President 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, 
Professor Clarke, of Colgate Theological 
Seminary, Professor Hopkins, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of New York University, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, of Cornell University, 
President Taylor, of Nassau College, 
Dr. Creegan and Dr. Choate, Secretaries 
respectively of the Congregational Foreign 
and Home Missions, Dr. Ward of The 
Independent and Dr. Abbott of The 
Outlook, Drs. Sawin of Troy and Suther- 
land of Oxford. Free discussion but 
general harmony prevailed, 
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the Eastman Kodak.” 


Film 
Quality. 


In the face of the united opposition of plate manufacturers and plate camera 
manufacturers the quality of our film has forced its recognition and use among 
the best photographers the world over. Convenience alone could never tempt 
the supporters of the photographic Salons to use film. If the results did not at 
least equal those obtainable on plates, film would at once be discarded, for 
convenience is a matter of secondary consideration to the art worker except 
as it helps him to obtain the desired results. 

In the rendering of true color values, in giving strong contrasts without harsh- 
ness, and detail without flatness our films are unexcelled, while on account of the 
thin support and black paper backing giving no reflection, film negatives show far 
less halation than glass plates. 





BETTER THAN PLATES. 





“TI made an extensive trip through Mexico, taking my 6% x 8% 
camera and a gross of plates, but for hand work I fortunately chose 
your Bulls-Eye Special Kodak. I secured an invaluable collection of 
character studies, landscapes and startling cloud effects with the 
Bulls-Eye on Eastman films and without a color screen. I have nearly 
500 negatives and of these ¢he films are by far the most satisfactory. It was 
a surprise to me to find that your films produce isochromatic effects,” 

OscAR MAURER, 
March 2oth. San Francisco, 


Eastman’s Daylight Loading Film Cartridges are 





Sold the World Over. 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Kodak Catalogues free of all dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 






























PREMO CAMERAS 
ARE SO HANDY 


that you can take them everywhere. They 
are never in the way, nor out of order. 
Simple in mechanism and perfect in con- 
struction, they are always ready for use. We 
make a large variety of styles costing from 
$5.00 upwards, and fully guarantee each one. 


1899 catalogue sent on application. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 46 SOUTH STREET 


—— N.Y. 























Adlake Camera Photography is distinctly the 
simplest, easiest, most perfect and least expensive 
for all amateurs, 

Adlakes are best for every person who does not 
wish to do professional work. 

New Adlake Booklet tells you all about them. 
Free for a postal. 

We will send Adlakes, express paid, anywhere 
in the United States upon receipt of price. 


2 . 
With 12 Metal Light- $6. 50 
Free With All Adlakes: Adlake Regular, 34 x4} 9 —— Plate Holders. d 
New Adlake Metal Shutter; Adlake Regular, 4x5, tlttiaciodee $10.00 © 


Portrait Attachment; Device 


hi 
for making Panoramic Pic) Adlake Special, 4x5, “titht Pac Holes, $12.00 


tures. New Multiplex Attach- 


in 10 
ment for taking 2 to 4 pictures Adlake Repeater, 3} x4} . "reads id pon wich. $5.50 


of same object in different posi- 


2 h- 
tions on one plate, $1.00extra. Adlake Repeater, 4x ’ “eae $8.00 ZZ 


GLASS PLATES COST HALF THE PRICE OF FILMS. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., 106 Ontario St., CHICAGO. tak 


Makers of Adlake Bicycles. X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps. Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamps. 
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BUNT 
LIKEA — 
WATCH” 









Reveals No Defects 
No Better Bicycle can be Made 


Sterling Bicycles are «Built like a 
Watch,” and the greatest care is 
exercised to have material, work- 
manship and equipment the best 
obtainable. 


’99 Chain Models, $50.00 
’99 Chainless Models, $75.00 
Tandem, Double Diamond, $75.00 
Convertible, $85.00 


Send for Catalogue giving details of STER- 
LING EQUIPMENT for 1899. 





Send TEN 2-CENT STAMPS and receive 
by mail pack of Sterling Playing Cards, 
beautifully designed—‘o cent value. 











Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, Wis. 














Monroe Cameras 


Are Always Satisfactory 


AS ONLY HIGH-GRADE LENSES ARE USED, 
and ‘‘ THE LENS TAKES THE PICTURE. 





ABOVE cut shows our 1899 Model, | 
Prt No. 4 ares for “2° pictures. 
rice, complete, with one 
double plate holder... 914.00 | 
Has double (rapid rectilinear) lens of best quality, and 
“Royal” shutter with iris diaphragm, which can be operated 
either with bulb or finger release, and at four different speeds. 
Ask to see it at your dealer’s, and if not on sale in your local- 
ity, we will ship it anywhere in the United States, charges pre- 
paid on receipt of the price. : 
Our 1899 catalogue showing full line of hand and tripod 
cameras sent free by mail. 
Prices from $5.00 to $50.00. 
MONROE CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


PUSLeELALOLOLOLOLAL Le Lo Ko Ko Ko Fok 
Do You Know 


HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS? 


Do You Wish to Know? 





Send 50 cents for one year’s subscription for the 


“AMATEUR 
POINTER” 


For Amateur Photographers. 
Issued Monthly. Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


IT TELLS YOU ALL! 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York, 
45, 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 


57 years’ experience in this line of business. 
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OMFORT SWING (HAIRS, SO 






* ; 

Completely supports head, back, limbs end feot—lig ht a 
easily moved to shady spot. Requires only one-third the space 
of a hammock—adjusts automatically to any position by 
simple movement of the body without leaving the chair. The 
swing construction gives a perfect balance in any position— 
best steel firmly braced, enameled black, strong fancy striped 
- canvas; at furniture dealers or sent direct 
to youupon receipt of oy $3.50 
oft pay the freight—or if you are east 
; Rocky Mountains, send 50c extra 
mand we will pay the freight—folds com- 
Mipactly. Guaranteed as represented or 

money refunded. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., Mfrs., 
414S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 























It's in the runnin 
of it. not in the 
paint that the 


RAMBLER 


ecause a bicycle “looks nice"’ is no sign 
it is of RAMBLER grade To friction- 
less bearings and accuracy of sprockets 
and chain are due the easy running quali- 


omor’- $40 


BICYCLES 
Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston Washington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland. London, Eng 

















- he go-lightly kind. 


accounted for by their superior quality, 

excellence of workmanship, and the satis- 

faction they give the rider. 
Although the price of Imperials has been re- 
duced considerably in the past few years, the high- 
est possible standard has always been main- 
tained in their construction. No point is too small 
to receive the closest attention. Absolute per- 
fection is what we claim for Imperials. 

By purchasing materials in large quantities, by 
the application of modern automatic machinery, 
by the steady employment of a large and efficient 
force of skilled mechanics, and by the extension 
of our trade both at home and abroad, we 
have been enabled to increase our product to 
such an extent that we canand have reduced 
the price of Imperials without reducing the 
quality. 

Special inducements to riders. Agents wanted 
in unoccupied territory. 

Our net prices will nterest and enable any dealer 
to make money who sells Imperials. Write us 


Ames & Frost Company, Chicago. 


|: increased demand for Imperials is 
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¢ THE AUTOMATIC-COMBINATION 


FISHING REEL. 


Free-Running and 
Automatic. 


Instantly 
Interchangeable. 


Free-Running—Any 
kind of cast can be 
made with it. 


Automatic —Winds 
the line automatically 
by the action of a 
spring controlled by 
the little finger of the 
hand holding the rod. 





“The Little Finger Still **Does It. 


Impossible for a fish to get slack line with 
this Reel, no matter what his maneuvers 
may be. 


Sea Sa Pee Kee ea See See ee ee es ee es ee ss ee ee 


2 The Wonder and Delight of all Anglers. 
; YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


2 Send for Catalogue. Dept. L. 
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Babcock Carriages |||*Automatic*2.50 


> BURNS ACETYLENE GAS 











Recognized as the standard throughout the 


whole country. When you buy one, you H\i \e “ No Absorbents. 
know you are getting a vehicle made of good ken (45 No Regulating Valves. 
material and up to date in style and finish. gia No Attention Required. 


Burns Best 
When Left Alone 


Self-Governing. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 














000 BICYCLES 


Overstock: Must Be Closed Out. 
STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, #®9.75 to 
#16. Shopworn & sec- 

4ij ond hand wheels, good 
as new, $3 to $10. 
Great factory clearing sale, 
poe ten oe on — 

‘ “- ° : . ° ° . y 2 per & trial without a cent in advance 

Don’t be put off with something inferior ID — <a EARN aBICYCLE 

which is claimed to be just as good as 190 modsin’ We give one Rider Agent in exch town FREE USE 

Babcock’s of sample wheel to introduce them. Write at once for our special offer. 


M. R. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 














Send for Catalog and mention The Outlook. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY _||/Planetary Pencil Pointersgxs >> 
Also Baltimore, Md. Watertown, N. Y. Needed SOEs y 


in 
every 

















Nota Toy, 
Buta 
Machine. 


: \ Sa ee Circular 
By Selling ‘ — Free. 
Baker’s Teas, ' 
Ete. Never breaks the point. Preserves the softest 
umong friends. A to- lead. Saves its cost in the saving of lead. Cleanly, 
al of 75, 90, 100, 125 or convenient, useful 
50 Ibs. fora Bieyele ola a 
Different grades and Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
31zes). 50 iS FOLK 
Watch: 25 lbs. Silve 152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
D yatchs 22 iS Vvet 47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
a el Silver Chatelaine } = 
| Watch; 101bs., Se. \ 
cent Camera or Golc f ; \ “ COLLARS and CUFFS Require no Laun- 
Ring. ‘ LINENE dry. Exactly resemble linen. When soiled discard. 
Express prepaid. ; Ten collars or 5 prs.cutfs, 25cts. By mail, 30cts. Send for catalogue 
u ‘Tesor Cerelerue 7 \ REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston, Mass. 
Gie.. FREE. 1 Tih \ 
> i \ y “70's good for the shoes.’ Vf your dealer hasn't 
W.G. BAKER, > RAV EN it, we will send you a full-sized bottle by prepaid 
Springfield, f GLOSS express for the price, 25 cents. (Send stamps. 
Dept. 0. K., Mass. The Raven Gloss Mig. Co., 71 Barclay St., N.Y. 


PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
and sell them to you direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
In fact we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness 
inthe world selling to the consumer exclusively. When you 
buy onthis plan you pay only the pro- s 
fit of the manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS, \f 


preferring to deal with you direct. No 

matter where you live, wecan reach you 

and save you money. We ship our ve- 

hicles and harness anywhere for exami- 

nation and guarantee —_ ve, We 

manufacture everything wesell, an 

No. 717—Canopy-Top Surrey, with double fen- we can assure you 0 good-quality from No. z 

ders. Price, complete, with curtains all around, beginning to end; good woodwork, harness, with nickel trim- 
storm apron, sunshade, lamps and pole or shafts, $68, good iron and steel, good paint and vare mings. Complete with :col- 
Just as good as sells for $100. nish, good finish, good t massing fine lars and hitch straps, $20, 
style and the largest selection in the Jand. Large illustrated catalocue REE. As good as sells for $30 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy, ELKHART, INDIANA. 





























